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METHODS IN MORAL EDUCATION, 


BY J. M. GREGORY, LL. D., PRES. INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, ILL. 


ae 


No argument need be made to prove the importance of 
moral education. Its necessity is as obvious as that 
morality is necessary to good society. Without integrity, 
education is not a blessing. Without good morals, our 
schools themselves can not prosper. Whenever, through 
lack of sound moral influence, the public schools shall no 
longer be safe places for the young, all good parents will 
withdraw their children from these schools. There are 
thousands who now refuse to send to them, through 
simple fear of moral taint. 

But confessed as is its importance, many still doubt the 
feasibility of any but the most cursory and general in- 
struction in morals in the school room. All men praise 
virtue, and profess to believe in the sterling value of up- 
rightedness; but practically, people seem to think that 
good moral character, like beauty of person, comes by 
nature. Hence, moral education is, for the most part, 
limited to the punishment of vice and a prayer for virtue. 
The question is a vital one: Can any regular, systematic 
and eflective education of the moral nature be given in 
the common public schools? To answer this question 
properly, one must take a careful survey of the powers 
to be cultivated, and of the field of their exercise. It is 
this I propose to attempt in these articles. 


THE MORAL POWERS, 


There are no faculties which are exclusively moral. 
Man has but one éatellect with which to think and know; 
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one sensitzvity with which to feel, and one w2// with 
which to exert volitions. But each of these simple 
powers is able to act in several distinct departments of 
thought and feeling—separate realms of facts and truths, 
and when acting in these different realms, the faculties 
take different names. Thus, when we exercise the intel- 
lect in the domain of the True, we call it perception, con- 
ception, judgment or reason, according to the kind of op- 
eration performed. The sensitivity also acts, in some 
way, in all these operations, but never as a distinct fac- 
ulty. When the mind acts in the realm of the Beautiful, 
we give to its combined powers the name of Taste, as a 
faculty that judges and enjoys the phenomena of beauty. 
When they act in the realm of the morally Good and the 
Right, discriminating and approving goodness and right, 
we call them Conscience or the Moral Faculty. Con- 
science is not another intellect, but simply the power of 
the intellect to know, and of the sensibility to feel the 
excellence and obligation of the Good and the Right. 
The impelling and restraining power of conscience is 
nothing more than the obligatory character which it per- 
ceives in virtue. Concerning the nature of this obliga- 
tion, philosophers have greatly differed. Some find the 
source of our obligation to do right, in the simple and 
eternal excellence of the Right; some find it in the vital 
importance of the Right to the universal well being; 
some in the craving of the moral nature or appetite of 
man; others, in the relations between man and other be- 
ings; while others still only see in it the felt authority of 
the great and Divine Law-maker of the Right and the 
Good. It may be questioned whether this bond of obli- 
gation, which we feel constraining us to do right, is not 
like every thing else in nature, compound and not simple. 
It isa cord, not of one single strand, but of several, em- 
bracing all those just mentioned, and perhaps many more. 
The right is so excellent in itself, and so grandly neces- 
sary to universal well being that God has bound us to it 
by every faculty of our nature. He has fitted the intel- 
lect to perceive it not only as a form and a quality of ac- 
tion, but also as a law binding us to duty. He has given 
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to the Taste the power to find in it the highest types and 
effects of the Beautiful. The “ Beauty of Holiness” is the 
last and divinest form of beauty. He has givenus an ap- 
petite for the Right, a “hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness.” And by all the sensibilities from the 
lowest to the highest—by all true desires of good for our- 
selves or others—and by all our love for ourselves or for 
_ our fellows, or for God himself, He has bound us to the 
felt need and duty to do right and avoid sin. 

Thus the Right, (the Recta, or things ruled by Divine 
will), is the crowning consummation of the True, the 
Beautiful and the Good. It is the Divine summation of 
series. Thus the moral nature of man is made the crown 
of all his powers, binding them all under its all-compre- 
hending law and obligation. And thus, by inevitable 
conclusion, moral education not only stands highest and 
foremost of all the cultures, but it is the natural and 
necessary end to which they all will tend when rightly 
conducted. No education can reach its highest perfec- 
tion or highest utility without a moral basis and a moral 
aim. The intellect borrows both its inspiration and its 
energy from the feelings. Vividness of sensibility gives 
clearness and depth to the perceptions. “The pure in 
heart” can “see God.” Education will be mean and nar- 
row, or grand and noble, just as the sentiments which in- 
spire, and the emotions which impel the student are low 
and selfish, or pure and magnanimous. Hence, to secure 
the highest success in education, we must of necessity 
bring the moral field into view, and stimulate the moral 
powers to right action. 

But, more. If it be true, as Bacon said, that “ knowl- 
edge is power,” still it is power only as an instrument, an 
engine. Its uses must be determined by the will which 
uses this instrument, and the willis the product, if indeed 
it is not the final form of the affections or feelings. Noth- 
ing is so useless, and even helpless, as blind power—an 
engine without an engineer. There is power in the 
earthquake and in the tempest, but it is power to destroy. 
So unguided knowledge may be a useless show, or even 
-acurse. However extensive or rich, knowledge, unasso- 
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ciated with high and useful aims, is the idle flow of a 
river in a desert, or the rush of a destructive torrent. 

These truths thunder. Their monitions are full fatality. 

But nowreturn. If,as I attempted to show,the moral 
faculties are only the ordinary powers of knowing, will- 
ing and feeling, exercised in the realm of moral truths 
and facts, then moral education is as feasible as any 
other; and its proper methods may be as clearly discov- 
ered and defined as those of teaching arithmetic or gram- 
mar. Indeed, as far as they depend on the great natural 
laws of mental growth and action, these methods are 
identical with those which control right and normal in- 
struction in all other departments of thought and action. 
The one indivisible mind can not have two distinct 
modes of vitality and growth, the one in the domain of 
simple scientific truth. The laws of sound thinking, and 
right and natural feeling are every where the same, and 
the training can not differ generically in the several 
species of sound culture. 

The special modifications of methods which may be re- 
quired by specific differences in the truths involved and 
their applications in practical life will be con’sidered in a 
future article. Let us first direct our attention to the 
laws of moral culture which appear on a survey of the 
moral powers themselves. 


PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY. 


BY DR. EDWIN LEIGH, NEW YORK. 


I receive your invitation to furnish some articles on 
this subject, as one of the good signs of the times. The 
attention of leading educators, of those who control our 
educational literature, and have the direction of our pub- 
lic and private schools, is at last arrested and directed in 
earnest to this help for the learner and hope for the un- 
learned. 

Since John Hart wrote his “Orthography,” in 1569, its 
need has been seen and felt, and now and then, earnest 
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and practical men, like Noah Webster and Benjamin 
Franklin, have tried to provide some way to break down 
the barriers to a knowledge of English print and English 
reading. But the time had not come, circumstances were 
not favorable, the conditions of success did not then ex- 
ist, and their best and wisest efforts came short of attain- 
ing the end. Even the latest, best, most success- 
ful of all, Pitman’s Phonotypy, only brought to view the 
imperative necessity, and demonstrated the practicability 
of a phonetic notation for our language, but did not pro- 
vide a remedy, that the people could or would apply, to 
remove the evil of illiteracy, and to lighten the hard task 
of the little learners. 

After three centuries of preparation, after twenty-five 
years of growth and development, from Pitman’s first 
efforts at a pure Phonotypy, to this Pronouncing Orthog- 
raphy ; after three years of thorough trial, and complete 
proof of its practicability, acceptableness, and worth, the 
time has now come for its extensive and general use. 
Educators, superintendents, commissioners, teachers, 
parents, all who control our schools, or are interested in 
popular education, are asked to consider it. To show 
how much it demands their attention, and to put them in 
the way of satisfying themselves on a few practical 
points, is the purpose of these articles. he points are 
such as these: What is Pronouncing Orthography? 
What good has it done? What good can it do? What 
need is there of it? Can any one learn and teach it? 
And how? 

I. Whatisit? Itis orthography, the common orthog- 
raphy of our books and newspapers. Itis not Phonotypy ; 
the spelling is not changed, every word being pointed 
and spelled according to our standards, Webster or Wor- 
cester. 

But it is a Pronouncrna Orthography. It shows the 
exact pronunciation of every word. A special form ofa 
letter is used for each sound of it. Letters which have 
no sound are printed in a hair-line, or light-faced type. 
It thus shows the pronunciation without changing the 
spelling, and even preserves the familiar form, or face, of 
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the words as we are accustomed to see them in our books 
and newspapers. Words printed with this type, differ 
from those on this page in the common Roman print, 
the italic words do, or those printed with most of the 
fancy types so mnch used in our newspapers and adver- 
tisements. In this way, without doing any harm, it does 
great good. It does for the reading lessons in the child’s 
primer, what Webster’s or Worcester’s accent marks do 
for the words in their dictionaries ; only it avoids the use 
of the accents, which would be a blemish to the page, and 
would not be practical or useful enough for the children. 
It is designed and used not for the dictionary merely, but 
for the primer, making every word, and line, and page, a 
pronouncing dictionary for the learner, always under his 
eye, that he can use with ease and certainty at the very 
time he needs it. It thus combines in one, our two Eing- 
lish languages—the written and the spoken—which have 
been hitherto so widely separated by our difficult and 
irregular orthography. It is not a new book, but a way 
of printing any primary book, the very same books which 
have long been approved and used in our schools, as will 
be seen from the list given below. | 

It is not a new method of teaching, (though it does 
lead to improved methods), but is applicable to any good 
method now in use, and auxiliary to it, preserving all that 
is good, and adding much that is of the greatest value. 

Any one who wishes to see it fully exemplified, and 
sufficiently explained for all practical purposes, will find 
it in any of the following books. ‘“ Leigh’s Pronouncing 
Orthography ;” “ McGuffey’s Primer” and “ McGuffey’s 
Primary Reader,” published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati; “ Watson’s National Primer,” by Barnes & 
Burr, New York; “ Sanders’ Union Pictorial Primer,” 
and “ Sanders’ Union Reader, No. I,” by Ivison, Phinney 
@& Blakeman, New York; “Sargent’s Standard Primer,” 
by John L. Shorey, Boston; “ Hillard’s Primer,” and 
“ Hillard’s Second Reader,” by Brewer & Tileston, Bos- 
ton; also “ Leigh’s Sound Charts,” by J. W. Schermer- 
horn, New York; and two of * Philbrick’s Phonic Tab- 
lets,” by Taggard & Thompson, Boston. A circular, en- 
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titled “Good News for the Children,” containing sixteen 
specimen pages, with sufficient explanations and testi- 
mony as to the results of its use, will be sent by Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, to any one who asks for it. 
For any further information, (or for either of the above), 
address “ Kdwin Leigh, New York City.” Any one who 
takes interest enough in this subject to send me his name 
and postoffice address, will receive such additional printed 
matter as from time to time may be ready. If it be de- 
sired, a specimen, with explanations, for a future number 
of this Journal. 

Il. What has it done? It has been used extensively 
East, West, North and South, and in every school, so far 
as I have learned, where it has been used a year, or even 
less, the children have made twice the progress that was 
‘ attained by former classes with common print; they pro- 
nounce much better; they know the elementary sounds 
well, and can spell by sound admirably; they have been 
able to study their lessons and help themselves, instead 
of constantly depending upon the teacher to tell them 
what the new words are, and have either made the tran- 
sition to reading and spelling in common print without 
difficulty, or have had no transition to make; for, he who 
can read a page of common print, can read it on this 
print; and, vice versa, he who has read through a Second 
Reader in Pronouncing Orthography can read the same 
pages or words in common print. 

A full statement of the results of three years’ trial in 
the Publie Schools of St. Louis, and of some of the results 
in Boston, has been printed, and will be sent to all who 
desire it. The following, from Washington University, 
St. Louis, has not yet been printed, and answers a ques- 
tion which troubles many teachers who are not familiar 
with the results of phonetic teaching. Professor Geo. 
B. Stone, Principal of the Preparatory Department, 
writes, August 5, 1869: i 

“JT am happy to say, that we are in every respect grati- 
fied with the success which has attended the use of your 
Pronouncing Orthography in the Primary School con- 
nected with the Preparatory Department of the Univer- 
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sity. Weare highly pleased with the distinctness of ar- 
ticulation, and the accuracy of pronunciation, which can 
be secured. In spelling,the Phonetic classes invariably, 
make rapid progress, and the most careful examinations 
have tested their accuracy. Scholars unacquainted with 
the alphabet last September, were in the Third Book at 
the close of the year, and could spell, without missing, all 
the words in the spelling exercises of the two lower 
books. The transition from the Pronouncing Print to 
the common print is made by the scholars without any 
special instruction, and the ordinary spelling is combined 
with the spelling by sound, at a very early period. A 
very brief trial will, I think, satisfy any one of the advan- 
tages, in primary teaching, to be obtained by the use of 
your Pronouncing Print.” 

Mr. Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools in St. ° 
Louis, writes, June 23,1869: 

“Children who entered school last September, and 
commenced the Primer at that time, completed the 
Primer and Primary Reader, and Second Reader, and 
some classes entered the Third Reader, McGuffey’s 
series.” (This was formerly the work of two years and a 
half.) These pupils were as far advanced in spelling as 
in reading. They spelled both by sound and by letter. 
-They read common print as well as the Pronouncing Or- 
thography, after they have become familiar with the 
words in the new dress. Their pronunciation is a great 
success. The teachers are all, without exception, enthu- 
siastic in favor of the new method. It gets to be more 
and more powerful in its effects as it grows into our sys- 
tem, and is understood by our teachers.” 

These are some of the fruits of three years’ use of this 
Print in St. Louis. Substantially the same fruits have 
been reached wherever it has been introduced. 


Wo) 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


“TEACHERS’ MEETINGS—HOW SHALL THEY BE 
CONDUCTED, AND WHAT SHALL BE THEIR 
CHIEF AIMS?” 

Tue success of the Graded School depends very largely 
upon the close, accurate, systematic manner in which the 
several departments work with reference to each other. 
It is an intricate machine, composed of a great variety of 
parts closely adapted to, and necessary for, each other. 
Unlike the pondrous printing press, whose cogs and 
eranks work with unerring precision, and whose products 
are invariably the same, the school works under con- 
stantly varying conditions, and these conditions are the 
subject of a constantly varying adjustment to produce 
-goodresults. The unstable conditions to be considered 
are: Ist. A Board of Trustees, who may or may not be 
acquainted with the various necessities, moral, intel- 
lectual and physical, connected with their trust. 2d. The 
Superintendent, who may or may not have the qualities 
which fit him to organize and manage a school system. 
dd. The corps of teachers, many of whom may be teach- 
ers by accident, untrained, unskilled, and some, possibly, 
inefficient. 4th. The children, of various ages, various 
attainments and various aspirations. And lastly, the 
parents, whose influence over the children for good or 
evil must largely determine the character of the school. 
These diverse elements must harmonize,in order to pro- 
duce the results for which the schools are intended. 
How, then, shall we harmonize them? How shall we 
educate our Trustees, our teachers, our pupils and our 
people, that a uniform and efficient policy may be estab- 
lished? How shall confidence be secured among these 
several parties, in order properly to organize, discipline 
and instruct the school? These are vital questions, and 
their answers must come from the teachers. To their 
wisdom, tact, prudence and integrity the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the children is for the most 
part intrusted. If each teacher in the corps shall organ- 
ize, govern, discipline and teach without reference to the 
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other teachers and departments, disorder and confusion 
must be the result. If, however, there is harmony, sys- 
tem and co-operation among the teachers, if they are 
actuated by similar motives, controlled by uniform plans, 
the best and safest results must follow. How may this 
uniformity be secured? The answer is, by frequent con- 
sultations on the part of those to whom this difficult and 
responsible work is intrusted—in other words, by teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

No institution, involving great interests and requiring 
the executive skill of many individuals, can be safely 
conducted without a perfect understanding of the nature 
and extent of the work to be performed by each, and the 
responsibility each must assume. 

Many questions arise concerning the affairs of schools 
about which there is an honest difference of opinion. 
Different methods are adopted to secure the same re- 
sults. But, as no two schools are precisely alike, the plan 
which answers best in one may fail in another, and that 
is best which, under the circumstances, will secure the 
desired results. ‘T's illustrate our meaning, we will take 
the teachers in any one of the average sized towns in the 
State. Suppose we have from twelve to twenty who 
teach in the five or six different grades, in buildings of 
different sizes, separated from each other. A regiment 
of children, ranging from six to eighteen years, are com- 
mitted to their care to be instructed morally, intellectu- 
ally and physically. They are to be properly graded and 
systematically taught. It is evident there must be some 
plan or arrangement by which such a mass can be judi- 
ciously handled. A system of mere paper regulations, 
however good, will not meet the case. The teachers 
commence to organize the schools; each has a different 
way. The Superintendent also has a way. If he is a 
man of sense and shrewdness he will know that unless 
‘ his teachers work with him he can accomplish nothing. 
There must be a hearty, cordial co-operation in order to 
insure success. This requires a meeting for adjustment. 
Again, now that they are graded to the best advantage, 
they must be governed. One teacher flogs, another re- 
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lies mainly on moral suasion, another trusts to “rewards 
of merit,” another expects to throw all the difficult cases 
upon the Superintendent, while the community is thrown 
into some excitement by the diversity of means used to 
manage the children. Here is a chance for council. 
Some teacher may be injudicious, and, unless restrained, 
may involve the whole system and every teacher in 
trouble. A comparison of views will probably remedy 
the whole difficulty. Now that the discipline is regula- 
ted, it is observed that very different methods of instruc- 
tion are adopted. One teacher has a mania for “ Object 
Lessons,” another thinks the proper recitation is the 
“Ooncert System,” a third thinks every lesson must be 
memorized, and a fourth does not require the pupils to 
commit anything to memory in the words of the author. 
Here isachance for a council. One teacher takes her 
pupils five pages a week in one study, and another in the 
same grade goes over twenty. Which is right? In one 
school the regularity and punctuality of the pupils are 
remarkably good; in another, under apparently the same 
conditions, very bad. How shall we find the difference, 
unless at a teachers’ meeting we make this subjecta 
matter of investigation? It may be the difference is 
only apparent, for one teacher keeps her record different 
from the other. The first marks her pupils present who 
are in within five minutes; another expects her pupils to 
be in on exact time. These records must be systemat- 
ized so that uniformity be attained, and that must be 
done by a teachers’ meeting. Complaints are made of 
the unhealthy character of a school; it is kept too hot 
or too cold. From this arise questions of light, heat and 
ventilation, which should frequently be discussed. One 
school is notorious for its vulgarity, rudeness and vice, 
or the quarrelsome character of its pupils. How will 
these difficulties be remedied? Parents can not do it; 
teachers must. Very many questions of a practical char- 
acter thus arise, on which the welfare of the school and 
the success of the teacher depend. Questions«f a deli- 
cate nature often force themselves upon the attention of 
a teacher which can be safely determined only by a fac- 
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ulty meeting, where each teacher may express an opin- 
ion. But it may be asked, why may not the Superintend- 
ent, who is the responsible head of the schools, act upon 
all these questions, and thus save the teachers the time 
and trouble of coming together? The Superintendent is 
useless unless he has the co-operation of his assistants, 
and they are equally interested in giving him sugges- 
tions as he is interested in receiving them. The interest 
of Superintendent, teachers, pupils and people is the 
same. The better the schools, the easier, the pleasanter 
and the safer is their management. 

If teachers meet each week to counsel together, to 
report their successes and their failures, their social 
faculties will be improved. A teachers’ meeting should 
be a teachers’ sociable—not formal, cold and distant, but 
cheerful and pleasant. Teachers rarely have time for 
sociability, and sometimes become jealous of each other, 
because they do not know each other’s characters. Such 
meetings afford an opportunity to spend a pleasant even- 
ing in such a way that their burdens may be equalized, 
their graces developed, their angularities rubbed off. 
Such results alone are worth the trouble of coming to- 
gether. It need not be supposed that such a meeting can 
be profitable if it be devoted to recitation. If teachers 
are not prepared for teaching they should stop and go to 
school. We have known a corps of teachers, in a little 
fit of enthusiasm, agree to study Mental Philosophy, or 
Botany, and for a week or two pursue it with tolerable 
ardor. But the diversities of their talents, the differ- 
ences in their education, the demands on their time for 
study, soon demonstrated its impracticability. The pro- 
gress was slow and uncertain, and the result not com- 
mensurate with the expectation. The intellectual im- 
provement of teachers must bein a great measure the 
result of their own efforts, and, as each is actuated by a 
different motive, the results must be very different. 

Teachers’ meetings should be private and strictly con- 
fidential. Many subjects will be discussed involving the 
names and actions of individuals, which, if reported, 
would only do harm to all concerned. For this reason it 
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is not proper that persons not teaching, particulary child- 
ren, should attend. They would not be profited at all, 
and might receive very erroneous impressions. 

In conclusion, it will only be necessary to say that such 
meetings require the kindness, prudence, frankness, mod- 
eration and courtesy that distinguish the association of 
gentlemen and ladies. Petulance, intolerance, uncharita- 
bleness and dogmatic assertion are quite as much out of 
place as they would be exhibited in the school room. If 
teachers are impolite and rude to their equals, it is not 
improbable they will be ill-tempered and rough with 
those who can not hold them responsible. 

A. SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. B. F. TREAT. 


—_—— 


The signs of the times indicate a terrible struggle in 
America over this subject. Indeed, the struggle has 
already commenced. For the present we are safe. Sec- 
tion 167 of the School Law of Indiana reads thus: “The 
Bible shall not be excluded from the Public Schools of 
the State.” This negative statute satisfies the Christian 
public of this commonwealth. They do not ask a com- 
pulsory statute on this subject. The existing law works 
no hardship for any community. If they choose to have 
the Bible in their schools, it can not be excluded; if they 
choose to exclude the bible, it can not be forced upon 
them. It would be difficult to frame a statute more preg- 
nant with wisdom and toleration, or better adapted to 
the genius of a free government. 

In anticipation of the “coming strain,” as a cotempo- 
rary phrases it, I wish to offer a few suggestions. As the 
field is large and the theme fruitful, I can not do more at 
present. 

Why should any one desire to exclude the Bible from 
the Public Schools? Some will answer, “ We do not be- 
lieve the Bible to be true.” Others will say, “ We donot 
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believe in private interpretation of the Scriptures; the 
Bible should be in the hand of the Priest or of those 
authorized by the church to interpret it.” Possibly a 
third class will say, “The style of the Bible is not adapted 
to children.” These three classes, it is presumed, will in- 
clude every man who is opposed to our present School 
Statute on this subject. I shall briefly notice their ob- 
jections. 

The first class are opposed to the Bible per se, and, 
therefore, will always be found aiding and abetting any 
movement that will lessen the area of its influence. But 
is it the duty of a great and Christian people to tamely 
submit to this demand of infidelity? No! The second 
class look at the matter in the light of religious parti- 
sans. If their demands are granted, why not every re- 
ligious party demand the same favor, and have our“ Com- 
mon School Fund” divided into as many parts as there 
are religious denominations in the State, not forgetting 
afew apportionments for the various types of infidels, 
who can not be expected to fraternize with any religious 
organization? The absurdity of this is self-evident. The 
third class present an imaginary difficulty only. We 
may safely grant that portions of the Scriptures are not 
adapted to the wants of children; yet who does not know 
that the readings, in all our schools, are from select pas- 
sages, only? Any man or woman who proposes to teach 
in a Christian land ought to be sufficiently acquainted 
with the Bible to select, without a moment’s hesitation, 
chapters appropriate to the school. 

What is to be gained by excluding the Bible from the 
Public Schools? Immunity from its influence? Is its 
influence bad? If this is the ground of opposition—and 
there can be no other—it will not do to stop when you 
get the book out of the schools. Its prénctples must go 
out also! The Bible is notink and paper. It is the liv- 
ing truths contained in it that constitute it the book of 
books. It takes no prophetic ken to see this second step 
in the anti-Bible programme. Indeed, without this, the 
first is a nullity. When the new regime is introduced it 
will not do for your teachers to enforce the morality of 
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the Bible—just as well to fread the book itself! It will 
not do for the teacher to speak of God, Christ, or heaven; 
of faith, hope, or charity—just as harmless to read the 
book that reveals these. It will not do for the teacher to 
rebuke sin, vice and immorality, nor to speak of the fear 
of God and the heinousness of violating His laws—just 
as well read in the Bible at once! It is clear as day that 
the rejection of the Bible is the rejection of that which 
it contains. The day the Bible is forcibly ejected from our 
Common Schools we will need a new literature for them, 
because our present school literature bows to the Bible as 
the supreme law of morals, and everywhere recognizes its 
great truths. Who is prepared to furnish such a literature ? 
A literature without God, a Savior, faith, hope, charity or 
heaven! When the Scriptures are excluded, and the lit- 
erature of the school-room adapted to the change, who 
will be competent to the work of a teacher? How will 
he supply the awful deficiency thus created? The infidel 
may undertake it, but what man that is true to the moral 
interests of his race dare to do it? It will not do to say, 
‘““We propose to exclude the Bible from our schools, and 
yet permit our children to be instrueted in its general 
principles.” This is as absurd as to say, “ We propose to 
dry up the fountain and yet allow the stream to flow.” 

The wltimate question for the people of America to 
decide is this: “Shall our schools be devoid of all Bible 
truths?” This is the objective point, without which the 
present crusade against the Bible is an abortion. 


CAMPAIGN SECOND. 


— 


In these reminiscences J am inspired by a higher mo- 
tive than merely to announce what I have seen, what I 
have heard, what I have learned, and how, during my 
long schoolmaster life, I have taught. A simple cata- 
logue of the State Senators and Representatives, Judges 
and Congressmen, Officers and Soldiers, Ministers and 
Teachers, who, in other days, were my pupils, could not 
meet my aim. I would furnish instructive lessons of 
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truth, drawn from the broad and rugged fields of more 
- than forty years’ experience. In this work, | would, if 
possible, be a blessing to my fellow-laborers in the great 
educatienal battle-field. Such is my aim. 

The applances and operations of my second term 
varied but little from the first. The locality was the 
same. It was a winter school. But in this school there 
were three striking characters. The first, a ten year-old 
boy, the son of a drunken blacksmith; the second,a boy 
eleven years of age, the son of a man possessed of un- 
common mechanical talent; the third, fourteen years of 
age, the son of a speculating gambler. 

The first and third have wound up their earthly career ; 
the second is now a wealthy Iowa farmer anda successful 
grain and cattle dealer. In his boyhood school-day he 
earned the reputation of being “ close and stingy.” Like 
his father, he was a natural mechanic. He directed all 
his inventive genius to the purpose of money-making and 
money-saving. In boyhood his manufacture of toy-guns, 
bows and arrows, nice hand-wagons, etc., usually trans- 
ferred all the odd change of his associates to his capacious 
pockets, whence its circulation was at an end. He made 
rapid progress until he had gained as much knowledge as 
it was “advisable” for one who intended to be a farmer, 
should have. Then he made a final pause in educational 
progress. Indeed, at that time, I had but a very imper- 
fect idea of the actual amount of education to which a_ 
farmer or mechanic might prudently aspire. Then the 
proposition whether a man could both plow and solve 
problems in the higher mathematics, had not been dem- 
onstrated. Consequently, I was poorly fitted to advise a 
talented boy who intended to be a farmer. 

How to advise the first boy I understood better. His 
purpose, at ten years of age, was to become a man of ed- 
ucation. An old man of reading and thought, had 
whispered in the ear of the poor drunkard’s son that so- 
briety, industry, study, and perseverence would, in time, 
make that boy one of the first lawyers of Kentucky. This 
was enough. The words of the old man took hold of the 
boy’s heart. For nine weary years wrought that boy 
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with hammer and tongs, employing every leisure moment 
in study. It is needless to say,success was his. 

This boy possessed the best memory and the readiest 
perception of any pupil I ever had. His disposition and 
faculties, at once, entwined my affections around him. I 
made a companion of him, and thus gained abiding in- 
fluence over him. Young as I was, this influence over the 
boy, gave me a power over the intemperate father which 
was afterwards used to advantage. When the boy be- 
came a noble man, and when he had been admitted to the 
bar, I paid a visit to the place of my nativity. The young 
man was even more than I expected to find him, but the 
father was still a drunkard, loving, however, his promis- 
ing son as few inebriates love a child. On setting out on 
my return to Indiana, the inebriate rode with me twelve 
miles, as he said for friendship and company. He talked 
almost constantly of his son. Coming to anoted spring 
of clear, cool water, he proposed that we should dismount 
and take a parting drink. On alighting he drew from his 
pocket a tin-cup and a flask of brandy, and earnestly in- 
sisted that I should take one drink of brandy with him. 
My refusal was emphatic. I began at oncea most earnest 
plea that he, for his son’s sake and credit, should close his 
lips forever against the intoxicating draught. He 
shouted, “one drink more,” and took it. We parted, then 
and there, for all time. Four years after, I received a 
letter from him, thanking me for the earnest words I had 
uttered at our spring-parting. He stated that a short 
time after our separation, he took the flask from his 
pocket and dashed it against a tree, firmly resolving to 
drink no more. From that day till the day of his death, 
he lived the life of a sober man. Amid the triumphs of 
saving Christian faith, years after he departed in peace. 

The third boy was my first grammar student. Young 
as I then was, my judgment pronounced him a most ex- 
traordinary boy—a Napoleon in embryo. He had im- 
mense capacity for good or evil. At once, there was an 
earnest desire on my part to guide him aright. That he 
would make his mark in the world there was no question 
in my mind. The ensuing twenty-five years of his life, 
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established the correctness of such an inference. He did 
make his “mark” in more than one way. On the battle- 
field, and in the halls of legislation, he did distinguish 
himself. Then, ere he had lived out half his days, he 
died as the fool dieth. He fell, by the hand of violence, in 
a gambling house. Such was the brief career, and such 
the sad end of one who might have become a Webster, 
Benton, or Olay. 

Now it is unquestionably an important part of the 
teacher’s office to investigate such results, inquire why 
the end was thus, and ascertain why failure marks the 
career of so many promising pupils. In other words, am 
I anywise responsible for the failure of him who, in hope- 
ful boyhood, was my pupil,—him on whose capacious 
brow was written, in brilliant characters, the foreshadow- 
ings of a grand success in life ? 

At this distant day, the inquiry intensified comes press- 
ing home upon my heart. So much is it bearing down 
upon me that I feel constrained to review this individual 
problem of the past, and, if possible, draw therefrom a 
practical lesson—useful, not only to myself, but advanta- 
geous to my fellow-teachers in active service. 

To, begin, this bright boy had not been under my tuition 
to exceed two weeks when I discovered in him almost 2 
total absence of honesty and integrity of purpose. Then 
I lost interest in him. Hope of coming good was gone. 
Not a single effort did I make to induce, on his pari, 
honesty and integrity. Without a struggle, an inglorions 
surrender was made. Through power over the inebriate s 
well-disposed son, I sought and succeeded in winning 
back the intemperate father to the paths of sobriety. 
Why did [not strive to reform the gambler’s son, of talent 
so commanding, and through power of the son win back 
the father ? 

My judgment now is, that every teacher should make 
unceasing efforts to induce mean, hateful, odious pupils to 
become good and great. 

JAMES G. May. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Wuat more can be advanced? Has not every thing 
been said on the subject of School Government that can 
well be uttered? Ifso, why is there not universal harmony 
in the discipline and order of the common schools? Why 
is it that the inquiry, how can order in the school-room 
be most successfully maintained, so frequently comes up 
in Teachers’ Conventions and Institutes? It must be, 
that the grand secret of School Government is not gener- 
ally and thoroughly understood. Every body praises 
good order. Every school district, in theory, demands 
good order. Good order is in every parent’s mouth. Still, 
good order is not to be found in half the common schools. 
Perhaps it may be that enough has not been said on the 
subject of School Government. 

Attending a County Teachers’ Institute, a few weeks 
since, I was forcibly, but not favorably struck with re- 
marks made by a number of teachers who seemed to feel 
that physical discipline—the power of the rod—the ter- 
ror of punishment, is the essential, effective element in 
order, government, and progress. In civil government, 
and in the family circle, where the chief elements of 
training are tyranny and physical discipline, there are 
few good citizens and fewer well disposed children. The 
school is a little empire. The teacher is the prince, or 
princess. The subjects to be contented, must have plenty 
of profitable employment, and they must be taught how 
to make that employment pay best. Here are work and 
earnest study for the teacher. In the school-room, 
thorough workers are rarely disorderly. Idlers make the 
trouble. The true policy is to employ the best means to 
make every pupil a willing worker. Can this be done ? 
Surely itis not an impossibility. Cheerfulness, affability, 
and a determined will to earnest, telling work on the part 
of the teacher, pointing directly to the immediate interest 
of every pupil in the school, must, of necessity, create a 
responding spirit inthe bosom of each child. Under such 
an influence, things will be done, or left undone, because 
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itis rzght to do them, or leave them undone. Order nec- 
essarily follows good will to work well. In all such in- 
stances moral supersedes physical discipline. 

In good school government there is a searching, inde- 
pendent individuality. The teacher must find something 
for every child to do, and have that something done, at 
the time, and precisely in the manner it should be done. 
There is work, but no hardship in this. It can be done. 
Uniform decision of character will do it all. Firmness 
and decision of character on the part of the teacher. 

The individuality idea suggested, will induce the 
teacher to look after the well-being and well-doing of his 
school, not as an orderly, quiet mass, but as separate, in- 
dividual workers, each filling his own place in this little 
empire. 

The purpose of every teacher should be a fixed deter- 
mination that each pupil shall have his full portion in due 
season. Gay Ri MM, 


OBJECT LESSON—LESSON ON SIZE. 


POINTS. 


1. To show that the terms long and short are compara- 
tive terms. 

2. The necessity for a standard size. 

3. Present inch and give term. 

4, Exercises to develop distinct conception of an inch. 

5. Statements made and written on blackboard. 


METHOD. 


1. Teacher bring before class pieces of ribbon, strips 
of paper, pieces of wood, and other suitable objects. 
Teacher holds up two pieces of ribbon of different 
lengths. Whatsay of this piece ? (long); and this? (short). 
Children come and touch the long ribbon; (children 
make statement each time); the short one? Teacher 
lays aside shorter piece and showsa longer one. Children 
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now come and touch short piece. But what did you call 
it when you touched it before? (A long piece). You 
see you sometimes call the same piece both (long and 
short). (Teacher have similar exercises with other 
objects.) Here is a strip of paper that you have said was 
long, but here is another that is a little (longer). 
Children exercised in touching longer piece, as before. 
Teacher, laying aside one piece, retaining “the longer 
piece,” takes another s¢z// /onger. Children come and 
touch the longer piece. But awhile ago you said the other 
was the longer. Why not touch the same one again? (You 
changed the strips). How many think you were right 
eaeh time? (All). (Teacher have similar exercises with 
other objects). Now you have called this a long pen- 
cil—this, the longer one—but what will you say of this ? 
(Longest). Children exercised in touching longest pencil. 
Teacher place still another and longer one beside the 
three others. Children now come and touch longest pen- 
cil. Why not touch same one as before? (You have taken 
another). How many were right in touching longest 
pencil each time? (All). (Teacher, laying aside all but 
longest two, compares them). You have said each was 
the longest, but what about them? They are not ex- 
actly (alike), or exactly of the same (length), 
In looking at a// these objects we have been talking 
about their (length). 

2. Children, having slates and pencils, teacher asks 
each of them to draw a long line. Teacher, comparing 
them, says: “ Yes, you have all drawn a long line, but 
you see they are not all of——” (The same length). 
“Then what can you say of long lines, long ribbons, 
long papers, &c.?” (All long objects are not of the same 
length). (Teacher have similar exercises with short 
lines, followed by statement, “All short objects,” &c.) 
“Then, if you can not draw the kind of line I wish when 
I say long or short, because they are not always of the 
same length, I must tell you of something that 7s——” 
(Always of the same length). 

3. Teacher now show inch measure; tell children that 
when anything is of that length we say it is aninch long. 
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(Teacher tell origin and show barley corns; might exer- 
cise children in forming inch with barley corns, and mak- 
ing statement, “Three barley corns make one inch.”) 
Children spell inch; teacher writes on blackboard. 

4, Teacher exercise children in drawing lines, cutting 
ribbons, folding strips. of paper, &c., an inch long; 
compare each time with inch measure, to test correct- 
ness, child stating each time what he has in hand. 

5. Children having retained an object an inch in 
length, teacher allow them to compare them. What say 
of them—of their length? (All of same length). Then 
what can you say an inch alwaysis? (An inch is always 
of the same length). Children spell words, teacher 
writes the statement upon the blackboard, and has it 


recited by the children, individually and in concert. 
* * 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S VISITS. 


Howarp County —Kokomo has long taken educational rank in advance 
of her sisters of equal age. Her people, years ago, while she was in her in- 
fancy, led on by the enthusiasm and earnestness of Baldwin, built a very 
creditable Normal School edifice. Much of her prosperity has grown out of 
this work. New London has also a good school in a poor house. They 
have shown how good a school can be made under great disadvantages. 

My visit to Howard occurred when citizens were earnest in talking over 
the tragedy of another murder which has gone on record, and my educa- 
tional work had to feel its effects. 

Rawson Vaile, the County Examiner, was, many years ago, a superior 
teacher in Wayne county. We have pleasant memories of the olden time 
when the free school was a subscription school, and teachers and school did 
the best they could. He is a very efficient County Examiner, and is doing a 
good work in Howard. His son, a young man, on furlough from Oberlin, in 
the midst of a college course, is proving a very successtul Superintendent of 
the Graded Schools of that place. 

I had an interesting talk with the Township Trustees. Some fast agent 
for the introduction of school books had been round, selling to all the district, 
so as to make it their interest to adopt his books. Some people work by 
hook, others by crook, and it sometimes happen that people get ahead of 
themselves. One gentleman is greatly excited because teachers do not like 
to make all the fires and do all the sweeping, and is much alarmed about the 
dangers that await us. I presume all will work out right, if we can be calm 
and rational, and try to do all round what seems to be about right. Imeta 
very creditable audience, for a rainy evening, in the Seminary Hall, whe 
patiently listened to my discussion of educational topics. 

I reached Tipton on the 20th. This place is just getting a start. Taxa- 
tion, graded schools, uniformity of school books, good school houses, all 
come up together, and some persons, who belong to the primitive ages, 
appear to be wisest. All these things have to be met and patiently sur- 
mounted. I found the people in earnest, and I shall be disappointed if Tip- 
ton does not come out on the right side with good schools. About half the 
Trustees were present at our afternoon meeting, and a very respectable 
company were present to hear my morning address. I left with favorable 
anticipation for Tipton. I found the Examiner, C. N. Blount, an eflicient 
officer, and making his educational work a careful study. 
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The Normat Scuoor at Terre Haute, which goes into operation on the 
dth proximo, and a long list of waiting letters, required my attention until 
the 13th inst., when I met the Township Trustees of Hendricks, A. J. John- 
son, Examiner and Superintendent of their Corporation Graded Schools in 
Danville. There are many excellent schools scattered over this county. It 
has a population enterprising and intelligent, and liberal in support of 
education. A fair representation of Trustees were present, and interesting 
reports were made from the townships. The trustees have had a little bit of 
experience in the stereoscope and map business, which has made them 
wiser. Any one who expects to hood-wink trustees had better, for a few 
months, keep out of Hendricks. My evening lecture was well attended. 
Danville and Hendricks may be counted on the onward and upward list. 

My appointment at Putnam came on a rainy day. The roads and streets 
were continuous mud. Not a Trustee present. I design at a future day to 
make a visit to the University, and her new Union High School is to be dedi 
cated. Look out for reports next month. 

B. C. HOBBS, 
Superintenden: of Public Instruction. 


EDITORIAL—MISCELLANY, 


We have been unab'. to supply the demand made upon us during the last 
month for the Journat anp TrAcurR. Our December issue was nineteen 
hundred and fifty, which we supposed sufficient; but we were mistaken. 
The number of new subscribers was greater than we had calculated upon. 
This is our apology for dating subscriptions ahead, to begin with the Janu- 
ary number, and also for not supplying back numbers. 

Our present issue is two thousand, which we hope will be sufficient. 

May we not trust that every person whose subscription expires with the 
year will renew at once? 


Tue minutes of the Associations, together with some of the papers read 
before the same, will appear in our next issue. 


We think it would not be undue praise to commend all the contributed 
articles in this number. Especially do we commend the three excellent 
articles, ‘Methods in Moral Culture,” “ Pronouncing Orthography,” and 
“The Bible in the Public Schools.” These all deal with subjects of practi- 
cal interest—the latter with a subject of peculiar interest at present. They 
will all be continued. 


Tue world scarcely recovers from its surprise at the completion of one 
grand work until the completion of a grander is announced. We had 
scarcely ceased our exultations over the completion of the Sub Marine 
Telegraph, which “ goes singing under the sea,” until we were called to 
exult over the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad. The shouts of 
triumph over this achievement had not died among the mountains until the 
world was electrified by the completion of the Suez Canal. Victory follows 
victory ; conquest treads on the heels of conquest. ‘Truly, science has her 
triumphs; truly, ** knowledge is power.” 

Let those who are always praising the ancients, contrast these tripple glo- 
ries with that what has been eailed “* Seven Wonders of the World.’ What 
is Diana at Ephesus, or Colossus at Rhodes, compared with these? Mere 
baubles. And in point of utility they are empty nothings. How the Pyra- 
mids, majestic as they are,sink into insignificance by the side of this canal ; 
and in the light of utility they are monuments of folly. Who would men- 
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tion the name of the silly Pyramid builder in connection with that of the 
noble De Les:eps, the projector of the Suez Canal? The name of the lat- 
ter will be as enduring as the commerce of the world—of the former as the 
unwisdom of the Pyramids 

We suppose our readers are informed that this canal was opened Novem- 
ber 17th; thatit is a little over one hundred miles in length, starting at Port 
Said, on the Mediterranean, and terminating near Suez, on the Red Sea; 
and that it has been ten years in construction, costing about $55,000,000 in 
gold. 

What next? A canal across the Isthmus of Darien, a bridge across 
Behrings Straits, or the Straits of Dover, or aught else that science may 
propose, 


WORDY TEACHERS. 


JupGING, prima facie, many teachers seem to suppose that their efli- 
ciency depends on their volubility. Hence they are full of words. Like an 
electric battery, touch them at any point and you receive a charge. A pupil 
is a little noisy in class, and instead of laconically saying, “John, silence,” 
or * John, in line,” it is a speech: “There, haven’t I told you twenty 
times to observe quiet when in the class? Will you never learn to mind 
whatis told you? What can a school do without order? I hope not to 
have to mention this again this term. Order is Heaven’s first law.” Now, 
after this explosion of words, and the elegant <llusions to Heaven’s law, we 
would suppose (if we did not know better) that the whole school would be 
awed into profound silence. Butno; John lost the point in the multitude 
of words, and guesses there was not much meant, and so he is marking on 
his slate, or thinking about the next game of ball. In the meantime Tom, 
at the other end of the class, has taken this occasion to pin a paper on the 
coat of his stupid neighbor, whilst William and Henry are listless and 
oblivious to this abundance of good advice. Thus, by the time the teacher 
is through with John half the class needs regulating. Too many words! 

Again, if a pupil asks a question about his lesson, the same proposition is 
repeated. 

If the pupil asks what is meant by “common,” in the rule for making 
denominators common, the teacher does not say common, in this case, means 
same. as in 3-7, 5 7, 11-7. Here the denominator 7 is common to each frac- 
tion, that is the same number. But on the contrary he says: ‘* Common 
means general, as we say a Common disease, nearly every body has it; as 
colds are common in the winter season, and chills and fever in the fall. 
And further,” says he, ‘‘common has other meanings, almost the same as 
ordinary ; also as mean, or low, as the common people, a common fellow.” 
Now, by the time a pupil listens to all this about “ colds,” “chills,” ‘‘ mean,” 
“low,” &e., he can hardly be expected to have a very clear idea of common 
denominators. 

This wordiness shows itself in recitation. The question is put in so many 
words that it frequently needs explaining. Again, the question is given the 
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student and left in his possession until his answer is framed and ready for 
delivery, when, to his surprise, and sometimes confusion, the question is 
recalled and given a second time, and in entirely different words. This 
confuses the student, and naturally enough, for this new verbiage has turned 
the other end of the question toward him. At other times it leaves the 
pupil in doubt which portion of the question is to be answered. Or at least, 
if it does not leave the pupil in doubt, it gives room to play upon the words. 
This latter feature is illustrated in the following, whieh is said to kave 
occurred in a certain New England High School : 

A pupil failing to give the definition of “Chemistry,” the lesson was 
re assigned. When the pupil came to recite, on the following day, the 
teacher says, “ John, what is chemistry, to-day ?”’ After a little hesitation, 
John says, “I don’t know, certainly, but I think it is the same that it was 
yesterday,” 

It is probable that this teacher learned that the term to day could be 
dropped, leaving the clear question, “ What is chemistry?” 

Without farther illustration, it may be well to remind this class of teach- 
ers that there is such a thing as “darkening counsel by words without 
knowledge.’ It may be further added that in command brevity is force, and 
in explanation it is elearness. Many teachers fail in both by too many 
words. 

Please do not infer that a teacher may never be fluent and elaborate. He 
may, but not on every oceasion; that is, every time he speaks. Mrs. Part- 
ington’s praise of a public lecturer, wherein she says he is a * fluid orator,” 
would be a doubtful compliment to a teacher. A fluid orator might do, but 
a fluid teacher never. 

[In conclusion, allow us to say, be both sparing and choice im‘your words. 
Few words in command; clear words in explanation. ‘ Words fitly spoken 
are like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 


WOMAN’S PRIVILEGES. 


Messrs. Editors:—Men may differ in their interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and deny the authority of the laws recorded in the Bible, but they 
are made so plain that the most ignorant need not err, or mistake the 
truths therein recorded for our guidance. We learn from it that man and 
woman both have an important sphere to fill, though it is an entirely differ- 
entone. It was wisely directed by the Great Giver of all good, and it is 
useless to endeavor to change the order, for He knew best what was for our 
good. It seems to me that all discussion about superiority, or inferiority, 
equality, or inequality, is decidedly out of place. 

Man excels in intellectual and physical powers, and all those qualities 
which constitute him a man; woman in social affections and those gifts 
which constitute her a woman. He is best and brightest in his sphere-—she 
in hers. When I contrast the privileges that we, the women of America, 
have, with those of antiquity, and even with some of other countries of the 
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present day, I rejoice that Tam an American. We occupy the first seats in 
all public assemblies (courts of justice and legislative halls excepted), pub- 
lic conveyances, receptions, dinners, &c., while man stands ready to do us 
every honor. He is also careful that no burdens shall hinder our progress, 
always being willing to assume them, even to the “sixth band-box and 
bundle.” Yet, with astonishment, I learn that we are the first to raise our 
voices to ask for more rights, and can but stand with arms folded, ears and 
eyes open, while a “ still, small voice ” whispers, “ Be still, and know that I 
am God.” Before we clamor too loudly for more rights we should be care- 
ful to use all the privileges that are now within our grasp. “ Inefficiency ” 
has been laid to our charge, and perhaps justly, too; but ours is the priv- 
ilege—and the way is open—to gather all the knowledge that will serve us 
in the ‘matter of fact’? work of life, make us strong for the battle, and pre- 
serve us from becoming a ‘dead and alive burden to our comrades in the 
fight.” It is our privilege to be true and faithful, earnest, brave and help- 
ful. Remember that the words we utter, the deeds we do, and even the 
thoughts we think, go beyond us as a moving power for good or for evil. It 
is our privilege to be steadfast, resolute, thorough, in all we undertake, and 
to have some other business than consulting our mirrors and gossip. It is 
our privilege, as teachers, to excel, and our high privilege to say that we will 
not do the same work as men and take less for it, and then to stand firm in 
what we say. 

When we have earnestly and thoroughly used all these privileges—which 
no one can deny us—then we may justly ask for more; and if I could see 
by the use of the ballot we could purge society of intemperance, profligacy, 
profanity and prostitution, then I would unite with those who are laboring 
so hard to that end, and would, with clasped hands and in the attitude of 
prayer, look up to the “lords of creation”? and plead with them to give us 
the coveted boon. 

W asHinetTon, Ind. dee SE 


[We welcome this article from a lady correspondent. We like to hear 
women speak for themselves. Among the unquestioned privileges of women 
is the use of the pen. Let that use be frequent. The columns of the Jour- 
NAL AND TEACHER are open to the contributions of all—Ep.] 


THE BOY TO SUCCEED. 


A few years ago, a large drug firm in this city advertised for a boy. Next 
day the store was thronged with applicants, among them a queer looking 
little fellow, accompanied by a woman who proved to be his aunt, in lieu of 
faithless parents, by whom he had been abandoned. Looking at this little 
waif, the merchant in the store promptly said: ‘ Can’t take him; places all 
full; besides he is toosmall.” ‘I know he is small,’ said the woman, 
“but he is faithful.’ There was a twinkle in the boy’s eyes that made the 
merchant think again. <A partner in the firm volunteered the remark that 
he ‘did not see what they wanted with such a boy—he wasn’t bigger than 
a pint of cider.” But after consultation the boy was set to work. A few 
days later a call was made on the boys in the store for some one to stay all 
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night. The prompt response of the little fellow contrasted well with the 
reluctance of others. In the middle of the night the merchant looked in to 
see if all was right in the store, and presently discov ered his youthful protege 
buisy scissoring labels. “What are you doing?” said he. ‘I did not tell 
you to work nights.” I know you did not tell me so, but I thought I 
might as well be doing something. In the morning the eashier got orders 
to double the boy’s wages, for ‘he is willing.” Only a few weeks elapsed 
before a show of wild beasts passed through the streets, and, very naturally, 
all hands in the store rushed to witness the spectacle. A thief saw his 
opportunity, and entered at the rear door to seize something, but in a twink- 
ling found himself firmly clutched by the diminutive clerk aforesaid, and, 
after a struggle, was captured. Not only was a robbery prevented, but valu- 
able articles taken from other stores were recovered. When asked by the 
merchant why he stayed behind to watch when others quit their work, the 
reply was, * You told me never to leave the store when others were absent, 

and I thought I’d stay.” Orders were immediately given once more: 

“ Double that boy’s wages; he is willing and faithful. ? "To. day that boy is 
getting a salary of $2,500, and next January will become a member of the 
firm. Young men, imitate his example. —Hall’s Journal of Health. 


[ Teachers, please read this to your pupils It is better than alecture. It 
may lead some boy to resolve, [ll be “ willing and faithful.’’—Ep.] 


Sounp Worps.—From a circular, addressed to the teachers of Henrie 
county, by the Examiner, Rev. Edward Wright, we take the following sound 
words : 

“111. IN THE GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL MUCH DEPENDS: 

UPON YOUR DISCRETION, GENTLENESS, DECISION, REGULARITY AND ORDER. 

This is your throne of power. Letit be power animated by love, guided 
by intelligence. Be earnest, diligent, hopeful. Govern yourselves, if you 
would well govern others. Indulge in no feelings inimical to the high ends 
of what we properly call education. Seek all possible aid. Keep some 
chosen educational work constantly before you as a manual. When that is 
well read, and inwardly digested, get another. The ‘ Indiana School Jour- 
nal and Teacher, the Organ of the State Teachers’ Association and of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction,” for your own sake, and for your 
work’s sake, ought to be diligently studied. Attend every Iustitute that you 
can. The cost is partly sustained by the State, and will be more than re- 
paid by the increased wages that such applicants may demand and will se- 
cure. Our trustees are judicious men, and all other things being equal, will 
prefer such teachers, and encourage them by higher remuneration.”’ 


We are debtor to Prof. S. H. White, editor IZZinois Teacher, for a copy of 
the proceedings of the Fifteenth Session of the Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, pp. 167. Besides a full report of the proceedings, also essays and pa- 
pers, it contains short sketches of several of the Presidents of the Associa- 
tion ; also handsome steel engravings of two veteran educators, W. H. Wells, 
of Chicago, and Richard Edwards, of Normal University, Bloomington. Illi- 
nois, is making educational history. 


Every one can afford to pay a high price for education, but he who pays 
health, pays too much. 
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INSTITUTES. 


Ristnc Sun, Onto County, Nov., 1869. 


Epirors Inprana Scuoon JournaL anp TracuER— Dear Sirs: It may 
be of interest to learn that, in the face of much opposition, we have succeeded 
in holding the Fourth Annual Session of the Teachers’ Institute for this 
county. 

Ohio being the smallest county in the State, and many of our teachers, 
from the beginning, having voted institutes a bore, while some of the subor- 
dinate school officers and citizens contend that they are an unnecessary ex- 
pense and an injury to the schools, in as much as they oblige them to suspend 
while the Institute is in session, it seemed useless to attempt the holding of 
an Institute. Yet, during the last week in October, we had a very interest- 
ing and profitable session, though our number was quite small. Professors 
J. M. Oleott and Daniel Hugh were the instructors. 

The teachers who were in attendance have a very great advantage over 
those that absented theraselves. Ten subscribers to JournaL AND TEACHER 
were procured during the session. 

Yours, respectfully, JoHN BucHANAN, 
School Examiner Ohio County. 


CoLLEGE Corner, Jay Co., Inp., Oct. 30, 1869. 


Messrs. Epirors:— Our Institute has closed, with the best results of any 
heretofore held in our county. The enrollment was 128, and the average 
daily attendance 101. The interest shown by both teachers and school 
officers is a pledge of better schools in Jay county. 

The Institute was superintended by Prof Olcott, of the State Normal 
School. He is alive man, and teaches living methods. Prof.Geo. P. Brown, 
of Richmond, was with usa few days. Mr. Brown is also a worker, whose 
influence will be realized by all teachers who listened fo his instructions. 

We would heartily recommend these two gentlemen as most efficient In- 
stitute workers. Prof. Green, of Kokomo, also rendered good service. 

We are in the high way of progress, and the daily growing interest mani- 
fested by the people of Jay county, proves to us that ere long our much 
abused county will stand beside the banner educational county of the State. 

Tuomas Bosworru, Hxaminer. 


Avpsury, Inp., November 17, 1869. 

Eprrors Scuoot JournaL:— The DeKalb County Lustitute began its fall 
session on November 8th. Superintendent Hobbs, and Messrs. Barnard, 
Charles and Hopkins were present and gave instructions daily, and lectures 
at the M. E. Church each of four evenings. The attendance was large and 
regular, many missed no roll call. The entire enrollment reached 144, very 
few of whom were not actual teachers. 

Thanks were unanimously given to instructors and citizens for lessons 
presented and hospitality bestowed. Few, if any, left our Institute with 
other than the feeling that it was good that they came here. 

Very respectfully, Wa. H. McInrosu, Examiner. 
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Rocurster, November 24, 1869. 
Epirors Scnoot Journat :—In accordance with previous announcement, 
the Teachers’ Institute, of Fulton county, convened on the 15th inst., with 
ninety teachers in attendance. The Institute was conducted, for the most 
part, by the teachers of the county, aided by the friends of education in this 
vicinity. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon, B. C. Hobbs, was pres- 
ent and rendered some very valuable assistance. He also delivered two 
lectures before the Institute, both of which were entertaining and highly in 
structive. Much praise is due to our worthy Examiner, Rev. A. V. House, 
for the courteous and efficient manner in which he presided over the Insti- 
tute. During the session of the Institute, a teachers’ organization was 
formed to meet monthly. A pleasant and profitable week was spent, and 
the teachers manifested a decided interest in the great cause. On Friday 
evening a grand reunion was held at the Court House, after which th» In- 
stitute adjourned, sine die. A. V. Houses, Preside..t. 
R. C. Watiace, Sec’y. 
P.S —About thirty subscribers were obtained for the JouRNAL anD TEsCHER. 


Tippecanor County Teracuers’ Institute Hetp Lasr Montru.—Whole 
number of teachers enrolled, 160, Instruction given in the eight common 
school branches. Public lectures delivered by Prof. J. M. Olcott. of Terre 
Haute, and Dr. T. W. Fry, of Lafayette. Instructors, Prof. J. M. Olcott, 
Prof. A. D. Goodwin, Prof. J. M. Strasburg, W. E. Mendenhall, C. E. Lane, 
W. A. Arnold, and the Examiner. I send you resolutions as contained in 
written report. I am urging the teachers to read the JourNAL AND TEACHER, 
as being one of the best aids in the work of teaching now within their reach. 

Your, truly, Henry S. Dakin, Examiner T. C. 


[Want of space prevents us from printing the above-mentioned resolu- 
tions.— Ep. ] 


Logansport, Inp , December 7, 1869. 


Pror. Hoss—Dear Sir: The following is the report of Logansport Public 
Schools for the term ending November 19, 1869: 


Sept. | Oct. Nov. |Term. 


HEintouleig.-< oot wera ee ate ees. ks es aca ae 655| 698 768) 768 
Boe eat Br aa ee eo ns aslo 528] 594) 666, 596 
Attendance, . eee tor eee ee ee. la Pee 489) 549) 617) 552 
Pér Cant ser Gs. ty eee. Aes FRO 92 5) 92 3) 92.6) 92.5 
Minitess ere ee ee ee. «kas Uo is 24 50). © 33 aah 137 


But few changes have been made in the corps of teachers since last year. 
The corps is as follows: Mrs. B.G. Cox, Misses Mattie Goodwin, Attilia 
Goodrich, Frone A. Case, Fannie Curtis, Mary E. Smith, Mattie Hare, E, J. 
Benson, M. C. Hays, Ellen Comingore, Augusta Arnold, Dada Phelps, E. L 
Street, and Lizzie Stephens. 
Yours, truly SHERIDAN Cox, Sup't. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of the Association will be held in Indian 
apolis, on the 28th, 29th and 30th of December. 

The Exercises will be substantially as presented in the following pr« 
gramme. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the character and history of the Association, 
to induce teachers and the friends of education to attend. The extent of its 
influence in the past, in advancing the general cause, and promoting the per- 
sonal and collective interests of the teachers themselves, is known to all 
who have taken any interest in the progress of educational matters in the 
State. Its capacity to forward all these interests is as great now as it has 
ever been. 

Let all the teachers in every part of the State, then, prepare early to 
attend, and bring out their ‘friends, and we can have a larger and better 
meeting than has yet been held. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


Turspay Evenrna, Dec. 28, 7 o’clock. 
1. Organization, appointment of committees, ete. 
2. Address of welcome, and response. 
3. Inaugural Address, by the President elect, Prof. Joseph Tingley, of 
Asbury University. 


Wepnespay Mornine, 29th. 


Y o’clock—Opening exercises, and miscellaneous business. 

914 o’clock—Relation of the State to the religious education of her chil- 
dren, by A. M. Gow, Superintendent of Schools, Evansville, Indiana. Dis- 
cussion, opened by Cyrus Nutt, D. D., of the State University. 

Recess. 

11 o’clock—The Dangers Incidental to Professional Life, by Clarkson 
Davis, Principal of Spiceland Academy, Henry county, Indiana. Discus 
sion. Miscellaneous business. 


AFTERNOON. 


2 o’clock—Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Teachers, by R. F. Brewing- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, Vevay, Indiana. Discussion. Recess. 

3 o’clock—Primary Instruction, by Mrs. J. H. Jones, of Newport, Ky. 
Discussion. 

4 o’clock—Teachers’ Journal, by ladies of Terre Haute. Miscellaneous 
business. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7 o’clock—Discussion. Subject: The Needs of the Institute Work of the 
State. Opened by D. E. Hunter, of Peru, E. P. Cole, of Bloomington, and 
E. H. Staley, of Frankfort. 

8 o’clock—The True Criterion of School Education, by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio. 
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Tuurspay Mornine, 30th. 


9 o’clock—Opening Exercises, and miscellaneous business. 

914 o’clock—The True Idea of a Normal School; its Necessity to the 
State, and How to Realize it, by Wm. A. Jones, President elect of the State 
Normal School. Discussion, by B. C. Hobbs, G. W. Hoss, A. C. Shortridge, 
Geo. P. Brown, and others. 

Recess. 

11 o’clock—Address by Joseph Moore, President of Earlham College. 
Subject: “The Bible Shall Not be Excluded from the Public Schools of the 
State.’ Discussion. Miscellaneous business. 


AFTERNOON, 


2 o’clock—The Duties of Teachers in Regard to Temperance, by Dr. Ry 
land T. Brown, of the N. W. C. University. Discussion. 

Recess. 

3 o’clock—Election of Officers. 

314 o’clock—Address by Robert G. MecNiece, Principal of High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Discussion. Miscellaneous business. 


EVENING SESSION. 


7 o’clock—Essay, by Miss Carrie B. Sharp, of Fort Wayne. 

746 o’clock—Address, by Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Illinois. Subject: “The Problem of Education.” Closing 
business. 

Railroads centering in Indianapolis will return members of the Associa- 
tion jree. 

All ladies attending the Association will be entertained by the citizens free 
of charge. 

Hotels and boarding houses will entertain members at reduced rates. 

Teachers, on arriving, will go to the High School building, on the west 
side of the Governor’s Circle. The cars on Illinois steeet run within half a 
square of it. Stop on Market street. 

JESSE H. BROWN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


STATH SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Superintendents’ Association will be held 
in the High School Building, Indianapolis, commencing Tuesday morning, 
December 28, 1869. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


9 A. M.—Organization, and appointment of committees. 
9:30.—Paper by E. H. Staley. Subject: City and Town Superintendency ; 
its Economy as well as Utility. Discussion of paper. 
10:30.—Discussion of subject: Teachers’ Meetings—of what shall they 
Consist, and how shall we Conduct them ? Miscellaneous business. 
3 
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Afternoon—2 o’clock.—Address by A. M. Gow, Evaasville. Subject: Eth- 
ical Culture in Common Schools. Discussion. 

3.—Paper by W.H. Wiley, Terre Haute. Subject: What is a Graded 
School? Making the distinction between a Primary and Grammar School, 
and a Grammar and High School course of study. Discussion of Paper. 

3.15.—Discussion of subject: Truancy; its Nature and its Cure. 

4:30.—Diseussion of subject: Should Rules be Adopted Prohibiting, in 
teaching certain Subjeets, the use of Text Books by Teachers? 

The reading of each paper is limited to twenty minutes. 

Persons have been selected to lead in the discussions, each speaker being 
allowed ten minutes. 

The Executive Committee express the hope that Superintendents, Princi- 
pals of Schools, and County Examiners, will give this session of the Associ- 
ation the aid of their presence and counsel. 

Let us have a large and profitable meeting. 

A. C. SxHorrriper, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


CIRCULAR OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA. 


This Institution is expected to commence its first Session of twelve weeks 
on the 5th of January next. The Board of Trustees have employed an effi- 
cient Faculty. The first and second stories are completed and will soon be 
elegantly furnished. The entire building is adapted to the accommodation 
of three Departments : 

Tue Norma; 

Ture Moprt Hieu Scuoor; 

Tue Mover, Primary AND INTERMEDIATE TRAINING ScnHoo.s. 

The Normal Department is intended for the instruction and training of 
such as design to become Teachers. 

The first object will be to impart a thorough knowledge of the principles, 
and of their application in those branches required by law to be taught in 
the Common Schools in the State, and to establish right habits and methods. 
of study. 

Second, to give thorough instruction in the philosophy of methods, as 
adapted to the different subjects taught at the different stages of the intel- 
lectual development of the pupil. In this department, tuition will be free 
to all who expect to become teachers, and who enter according to the pro- 
visions of the law. 

The Model High School will be the City High School of Terre Haute. It 
will be furnished, and its expenses met. by the city, but conducted under the 
control of the Normal School Board of Trustees. 

The Model Primary and Intermediate Department will be made up of 
children between the ages of six and fifteen years as pay scholars. It will 
be under the management of efficient Principals and serve as Training and 
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Experimental School for pupil teachers of the Normal Department. Its 
course of study will embrace all grades from the Primary to the High 
School. 

It is deemed inadvisable by the Board of Trustees to publish at present a 
“detailed course of instruction.” Such a course will be given to the public 
when it shall have been found by actual experience and observation what 
plan of studies is best adapted to the actual wants of the students who will 
assemble here for instruction. The following is the general outline aimed 
at in the Normal Department: 


THREE YEARS COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


I. Meraprnysics.—Ist, Psychology; 2d, Application of its Facts and 
Principles to Methods in Teaching. 

History and Methods of Education; Science of Morals; Logic; Govern- 
ment of United States and of Indiana; School Laws of Indiana; Political 
Economy. 

II. Lanevace.—Reading, Spelling, English Grammar, Rhetorical Praxis, 
English Literature, Latin two years, German. 

III, Maruematics anp Loerc.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry and Applications to Mensuration of Heights and Distances, Natural 
Philosophy, Astronomy, Book-keeping, Drawing, Writing. 

IV. Narvurat Scrences.—Zoology, Human Anatomy and Physiology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology. 

V. GerograpHy anp History.—Physical Geography, Civil and Political 
Geography, United States and General History. 

Students entering the Normal Department will be expected to pass a cred- 
itable examination in Penmanship, Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy and English Grammar. 


TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED, 


Marnematics.—Ray’s Higher Arithmetic; Ray’s Algebra, Ray’s Geometry 
and Trigonometry, Ray’s Astronomy, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping, 
Bartholomew’s Drawing. 

Narturat Sorence.—Tenney’s Zoology, Youman’s Chemistry, Dana’s Geol- 
ogy, Gray’s Botany, Dana’s Mineralogy. 

Merapuysics.—Haven’s Mental Philosophy, Haven’s Science of Morals, 
Schuyler’s Logic, Townsend’s Analysis, School Laws of Indiana. 

LaneuaGe.—Kidd’s Elocution, Edwards’ Sixth Reader, Day’s Analytical 
Speller, Green’s Common English Grammar, Day’s Rhetorical Praxis, Day’s 
Euglish Literature, Latin and German. 

Grocrapny.—Guyot’s Series, Guyot’s Wall Maps, Allen’s Map Drawing, 
Seavy’s Goodrich’s U.S, History, General History—Weber, Ancient Geog- 
raphy—Mitchell. 

Persons desiring further information, or who may wish to register their 
names as students, can address Prof. J. M. Olcott, at Terre Haute, who will 
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also give his assistance in procuring suitable board, which can be had in 
private families at about $5.00 per week. Such as desire to cheapen their 
expenses by renting and furnishing rooms, will also be suitably advised in 
reference to such accommodations. 
By direction of the Board, 
JOHN INGLE, Jr. President. 
Joun M. Oxcort, Secretary. 


Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. 3d, 1869. 


Sratistics.—Figures in the office of Public Instruction show the following 
for the State last vear: 
Length of term of School, four months and fifteen days. 


Pupils in Primary! Schools /t,\2 Sanaa cs lee. Welle 447,416 
r High Schools wit. 4088 ls Bee wie Ro ad 12,500 
Number of: Male/Teachers). 0) ay cero ane ee ee ee 6,730 
a Bemale yah cits ott ual cient arene eats tem at areata 4.Q74 
Monthly compensation of Male Teachers in Primary Schools. . $37.40 
oi ‘6 $s ni High "8 meer ahs |) 

ee ef Female Teachers in Primary Schools... 28.40 

(3 < c i High Schools..... 42.40 
Total expended for tuition 25. (ae eae en ee eee $1,686,905 
Special revenueexpended,.-. . seek wore. oer eee 1,074,707 
Paid: Trustees. its a as. eee ce ee eee ee me 49,237 
Total School Fund on which interest accrues .. .......... 8,314,852 
Houses built.during the yeak* °° fyiclnw, BI Pe Re 7 ae 405 
Total value of, School Propenty cajaiyaaakl feaiote 6. avi ast $6,577,258 


Contriputors For 1870.—J. M. Gregory, LL.D., President Industrial Uni 
versity, Iil., on Methods of Moral Instruction; Wm. F. Phelps, Presidei.t 
Minnesota Normal School, on School Organization and Management; Mi ~ 
Grace A. King, Chicago, on Primary Drawing; Rev. B. F. Treat, on T°. 
Bible in the Public Schools. Dr. J. A. Reubelt, Hon. Isaac Kinley, Pro.. 
Jas. G. May, and others, will write on various topics at different periods 
throughout the year. 

It is the intention of the editors of the JournaL anp TEAcuER to secure ar- 
ticles from other able educators ; and with the assistance of the teachers of 
the State, they hope to make their paper better than ever before. 


Tue State Normat Scuoor will open January 5th. Hon. Thos, Hen- 
dricks and Hon. R. W. Thompson are expected to make addresses. Thus 
hope becomes fruition. After a test of twelve years by the leading educa- 
tors of the State, we have one of the finest Normal School buildings in the 
United States. Miss Julia Newell has been elected teacher of English 
Language, vice Miss Meiley, resigned; and Kahe Sprague, of Chicago, has 
been elected Principal of the Intermediate Department. See circular. 
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Ir teachers and examiners persistently neglect or refuse to send us any 
news concerning their schools, we kope they will not complain if their part of 
the State is not noticed. We can not report what we do not know. The 
newspapers furnish but very little educational news, hence we must rely on 
teachers and school officers for the news in their localities. Please send, and 
if you do not desire your name to appear, you can so indicate, and your re- 
quest will be granted. 


Pror. Ep. CLark, Superintendent of the public schools of Aurora, Ind., has 
started an Edueational Column in the People’s Advocate, published at the 
above place. This is a move in the right direction, and we heartily say, 
success to the good work. Prof Clark comes to Indiana from Ohio, where he 
has been for several years a successful teacher in the Lebanon Normal 
School. We hear good reports of his success at Aurora. 


Mr. J. D. Forest, of Newburg, Warrick county, writes that they have 
a fine new building, three stories high. Each room is supplied with good 
seats, maps, globes, and a ‘good teacher.’ The last is evidently best in 
this instance. Enrollment, 355. Some of the students are preparing for 
College. 


A Driatocur.—Trustee to a Teacher.—W hatis your object in teaching ? 
Teacher—My $2.00 a day. 

Trustee-—You ought to have higher aims. 

Teacher.—I did have; I asked you $3.00, but you would n’t give it. 
The Trustee changed the conversation. Exeunt omnes. 


Tue Indianapolis report, for November, shows: Total enrollment, 4,658 , 
average daily attendance, 3,905; per cent. of attendance, 93; number of 
colered, 209. 


Tue Peru report, for September, shows: Enrollment, 512; average daily 
attendance, 457; per cent. of attendance, 94.2; visits by trustees, 27; visits 
by parents, 2U. 


Tux Institute that sent up a report without naming the county whence it 
came, must excuse non-insertion. Said Institute was held November 8th 
and 12th inclusive. 


GREENFIELD, Hancock county, will dedicate their new house soon by a 
large mass meeting. We would like to be present; we helped plan the 
house. 


Hon. Ricnarp W. Tuompson, of Terre Haute, has been appointed Trustee 
of the Normal School, vice J. M. Olcott, time expired. This is an excellent 
appointment; a man of culture, ability, and experience. 


‘mere are three lady students in the Medical College at Indianapolis. 
Prof. Ryland T. Brown has been elected to the chair of Chemistry in this 
College. This is a most fitting selection. 


Tuere are fifty students in the Law Department of the State University. 
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ABROAD. 


——Michigan University has one thousand students. 


Cornell University opens its doors to female students. 
——The University of Virginia has recently had a gift of $500,000. 


Professor Tabor, of Hamburg, has, it is said, invented a speaking 
machine. 


—tThe library of M. Theirs, the French historian, is estimated at 
$30,000. 


Mrs. E. A. Stevens has given $30,000 to endow a chair in Princeton 
College. 


—The translation of the Bible into the Chinese language is nearly com- 
pleted. 


Wm. M. Baker, senior editor of the Illinois Teacher, resigned his 
position with the issue of the December number. 


Princeton College has decided to make Greek, Latin and Mathematics 
elective after the Sophomore year.— Hxchange. 


General Lee proposes three new departments to Washington College: 
Agriculture, Commerce and Applied Chemistry. 


Professor J. H. Seelye, of Amherst, has declined the Presidency of 
Michigan University. He is the third person to whom the place has been 
offered. 


The Chinese school, in San Francisco, numbers one hundred and 
twenty scholars. They are said to learn English with great ease and 
rapidity. 


A. M. Hazard has given $30,000 to endow a chair of Physics in Brown 
University, R. I. This, we suppose, will be called the Hazard Chair of 
Physics, or, for the sake of euphony, the Hazardous Chair; or, by a change 
of position in terms, the Chair of Hazardous Physics! 


A chair of Positive Philosophy has recently been established in Har- 
vard University. In brief terms, Positive Philosophy means the philosophy 
of facts. It accepts nothing which can not be proved by objective facts. 
Thus it crowds religion on one hand and metaphysics on the other. We 
await results. 


Some of the English journals are considering the subject of “com 
pulsory education.” Rev. Melville and Rev. Norris in the field, pro and 
con. A pointed and terse review appears in the Westminster for October. 
Some time must elapse before the English school system will incorporate 
compulsory education—that is, attendance. 
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The Franklin Institute Journal, of Philadelphia, is considering the 
subject of a new nomenclature for Chemistry. It claims that the unwieldi- 
ness of terms furnishes an argument for such change. This argument has 
force, when considered in connection with such words as hypersulphamolyb= 
date of potasse, and triphosphor-fluer-caicium, Xe. 


The November number of the Massachusetts Teacher says sub- 
scribers owe the Teacher $1,000, and that the State Association, though in 
a better condition, financially, than it was last year, is in debt about $1,300. 
Now, we are happy to tell our neighbors of the Bay State that we run our 
JOURNAL, and keep it out of debt, and have so done for seven years. Our 
State Association isrun in the same way. There has not been a session in 
eight years at which the Treasurer has not reported money on hand, above 
all dues. If our Yankee brethren will move ‘ der masheen”’ out here, we 
think the Hoosiers can run it ow of debt. 


Crncinnati.—The following are the resolutions passed by the Cincinnati 
School Board. These make the schools as non-religious as mere resolutions 
can make them. But, God be thanked, mere resolutions can not extinguish 
religion nor silence the Bible. An injunction has been issued, and has been 
pleaded before Judge Storer, restraining the Board from the enforcement of 
these resolutions. At date of writing the decision of the Court has not been 
given. It is not known when it will be given nor what it willbe. Be it 
what it may, there is a higher Court before which the Board itself (not its 
resolutions) will be tried. That Court is the people, and the verdict 
will be given when they speak in their majority at the ballot-box. We be- 
lieve they will say of the anti-Bible members of that Board, ‘Weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” Here are the resolutions : 

“Resolved, That religious instruction and the reading of religious books, 
including the Holy Bible, are prohibited in the Common schools of Cincin- 
nati—it being the true object and intent of this rule to allow the children 


of all sects and opinions in matters of faith and worship to enjoy alike the 
benefit of the Common School Fund. 


“Resolved, That so much of the Regulations on the Course of Study and 
Text Books, in the Intermediate and District Schools (page 213, Annual 
Report), as reads as follows: ‘ The opening exercises, in every department, 
shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by or under the direction 
of the teacher, and appropriate singing by the pupils,’ be repealed.” 


J. W. Foster, in his work on the Mississippi Valley, gives the annual 
rain-fall at certain points as follows: 


INCHES. 
Vee ey Me rt RI ova mo tis ‘ciao ni cumiele dite. 3X 183.2 
SAMs ICRC ar eee. ne wee alts Deve ee « * 89.94 
Mobvile:: AIAVAING To cater... 8 ee ee tis see ts 64.42 
INCOR COLI or Pe reremn, . . a YC T i OP. ae ee 46.69 
NWT OPRALG UD ee MLE LW OE ee Ue 42.23 
Fort Bootes Rando sieeve. ES eet Ak ee 42.12 
Ani’ Arbor,’ Michigan yy)’. . SA Ue ... 28.60 
San’ Praneisto) Gaiiforhigy):!.; . 4206 $idews oe Ub BO 21.95 
il Paso, New Mexiooapaiii oc: we mbit RS w 11.21 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; including sketches 
of Topography, Botany, Climate. Geology and Mineral Resources; also, 
of the progress of development in population and material wealth. 
By J. W. Foster, LL. D., President of the American Association for the 
SRR ont of Science. Chicago: S. C. Greggs & Co. 8vo; 430 pp. Price 

oO Ov. 

Extending Solomon’s doctrine of a “time to be born,’ so as to include 
books, it may be said with significance this book was born at the right 
time. The eyes of millions on two continents are On the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and all are saying, what is its soil, climate, products and extent? This 
volume answers these questions, not exhaustively, of course, but partially. 
An exhaustive would requirea library rather thana volume. They are full 
enough for the casual reader; the geologist, mineralogist, or the specialist, 
will look for elaborate treatises in special departments. 

The author is happy in two particulars: First, in giving prominence to 
the interesting topics—climate, origin of prairies, forest culture, grains, 
grasses, influence of climate on man, &c. Second, ina remarkably pleasing 
style. Forascientific work the style is unusually simple and perpicuous. 
In certain passages he isalmost Addisonian in ease and naturalness. 

Notwithstanding these excellencies, we can not avoid noticing a blemish 
in the use of the word ‘form.’’ Thisis an overworked servant, being 
brought in wherever it is possible to make it work. It takes the place of 
the terms genus, species, kind, sort, class. Sometimes a noun is converted 
to an adjective and the word form, when the noun alone would have been 
equally expressive and more concise ; as vegetable forms for vegetable, tree 
forms for trees, &e., 

True, this isa small blemish—yet a blemish—and the most noticeable be- 
cause occurring in a style so generally excellent. 

The mechanical execution of this work is superior—paper first-class, type 
large and clear. 

In conclusion, we venture the prediction that this book will not only be 
bought but read. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, for Colleges, Schools and Private Students, 
written for the Mathematical Course of Joseph Ray, M.D. By Selim H. 
Peabody, M. A., Teacher of Natural Sciences in the Chicago High School. 
Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. pp. 336. 


THis work is characterized by the following: 


1. Clearness and conciseness of definitions. 
2. Simplicity, hence clearness, of illustration, 
3. Beautiful and expressive diagrams. 


These features alone goa long way in giving a text book on astronomy 
excellence. Add to these, the language iS more than usuaily clear, 
rhetorically speaking, perspicuous—no long, involved, or a complicated 
sententical structure, requiring explanation. 

The mathematical portion of the work is not too heavyy—enough to keep 
the mathematician from idleness, and not enough to discourage the non- 
mathematically inclined. Attention has been equally divided among the 
various subjects—none being allowed to trench on others. Comets, irregu- 
lar and lawless as they ure, are kept within bounds (of 26 pages); nebule, 
eclipses, tidcs, seasons, &c., in the same manner. 

In our opinion the work will be a successful candidate for publie favor. 
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A Driuu Book, for Practice in the Principles of Physiology, and of Educa- 
tion and Oratory. By Allen A. Griffith, M. A.. author of Lessons on Elocu- 
tion. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & Lyon. 96 pp. Price 75 cents. 

This work has many good rules, suggestions and selections. The cuts 
representing gesticulation, attitude, and the positian of the vocal organs, 
will materially aid the learner. So plain are its instructions that even the 
inexperienced may use it with profit. This plainness is an excellence. 


. 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. Taken from the Greek Grammar of 
James Hadley, Professor in Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 246. Price $1 50. 

This follows the Bullion method of all rules, principles, conjugations, de- 
clensions, &c., with no exercises in translation. 
We can not approve. 


BULLION’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY iS a royal octavo of 1,014 pages. 
It is re-arranged from Riddle’s Latin-English Lexicon. This volume is con- 
venient in form and size, full in information, containing all the words in 
the Latin classic authors usually read in schools and colleges. It is in ex- 
cellent type, good paper and durable binding, The vowel quantities of syl- 
lables are distinctly marked. The etymology of simple, derivative words, 
wherever ascertained, is noted. The component parts of compound words 
are indicated. In the classification of meanings the proper or primary 
meaning is given first. These meanings are in italics and are immediately 
after the word, not being scattered through the illustrations’ Were we 
beginning again our Latin course, this is just the book we should buy. 
Published by Sheldon and Co., 498 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR. 


The first number of the fourteenth year and volume of this wide-awake 
magazine is received, and we pronounce it better than ever. The table of 
contents is good, and our young folks will certainly be pleased with it. 

The publishers offer a beautiful steel engraving, just published, as their 
premium plate for 1870, entitled “ Help Me Up,” worth $2,00 a copy, for 
twenty-five cents, to each subscriber. The terms of the V1SITOR are $1 25a 
year, or $1to clubs. Daughaday & Becker, publishers, 424 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, published by Hurd & Houghton, New York, is 
worthy to go into every family in the land and be read by all children. The 
great variety of text and illustration gives ita charm and an interest that 
do not die out through long acquaintance. The Riverside is a never-failing 
source of instruction to all, young and old, History, Travel and Biography 
are treated in a lively, winning way. Papers, richly illustrated, appear on 
Insects, Fishes, Frost, Curiosities, &e. 

Hans Christian Andersen gives all his new stories first to the Riverside. 
Those who are making up their minds about the magazines they will take 
the coming year, should not overlook the excellencies of the Riverside, 


THE GALAXY, during the last year, has earned a place among the best 
magazines published. It has extended over a wider field of literature, sci- 
ence and art than any other similar publication. Its variety of matter suits 
it remarkably to the diversity of tastes in the reading world. Entertaining, 
instructive and substantial, it isin every way popular and deserving. Grant 
White’s stories alone have ‘been worth more than twice the price of the 
magazine. 
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HARPERS’ WEEKLY, New York, is so well Known and thoroughly appre- 
ciated that praise, however high, would not be be deemed an exaggeration. 
Its vigorous, scholarly editorials are fitly accompanied by some of the best 
illustrations of the best artists. Thomas Nast isa name that picture lovers 
long since learned. His war sketches won unusual praise, and will long be 
remembered. In every department the Weekly is complete—excellent arti- 
cles and splendid illustrations. For the year 1870 Wilkie Collins writes a 
new story, entitled ‘Man and Wife.’’ It is, as it claims, a ‘‘complete picto- 
rial history of the times ’’—an unsurpassed family paper. Terms: One copy, 
$4 for one year, or six copies for $20. 


THE TEMPERANCE SPEAKER, published by J. N. Stearns, 172 William 
street, N. Y., is a neat little book of speeches, dialogues and recitations suit- 
able for a variety of occasions. Price 75 cents. 


THE ATLANTIC, for December, likeall others before it, is sterling in merit. 
It goes boldly forward in its course, maintaining a dignity and strength 
that few others will ever reach. Its great popularity came through the 
most original thinkers and best writers of our own country and 
Europe. Among the illustrious who will contribute hereafter, as hereto- 
fore, are Bayard Taylor, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Harriet B. 
Stowe, Higginson, Alice Carey, Sumner, Agassiz, Hale, Whittier, Ike Mar- 
vel, and many others. Published by Fields, Osgood & Co., 124 Tremont 
street, Boston. Terms: Single copy, one year, $4, or five copies, $16. 


THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT, as a family parer and news miscellany, 
has no equal. Its columns are supported by some of our most popular 
writers. Having reached its twenty-first birthday, it unfurls its prospectus 
for stronger, braver exertion. Read it. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE is considered, on all hands, as the cream of eclec- 
tic literature. Every year it furnishes more than three thousand pages of 
choice reading. Its literary notices and reviews have long commanded the 
highest regard. Few other sources provide equal literary advantages. For 
years it has confessedly “‘ stood at the head of its class.” Age has only in- 
creased its vigor and enterprise. History, criticism, biography, fiction, 
poetry, wit, art, science, politics—everything is here. Itis amine of rich 
treasure to every reader. With it alone,a man would become well in- 
formed on the main problems of human life. Published by Littell & Gay, 
30 Bromfield street, Boston. 


I'HE YOUNG FOLKS, from its first day, has gradually and strongly im- 
proved in worth, until now it is the most successful publication of the kind 
in{this country. The practical bearing of many articles has redeemed it from 
the criticism of “ light,” “ trivial,” “ fanciful.’? For 1870 there are promises 
for yet better things, which will be fulfilled to the letter. Young people 
that read and presume to be intelligent can scarcely do without the Young 
Folks. 


THE GERMAN EcHo. A Guide to German Conversation; or, Dialogues on 
Familiar Subjects, with a Full Vocabulary. Edited by James H. Worman. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

The author of this work very sensibly claims that the study of a gram- 
mar alone will fail to give the student a mastery of a language. We must 
go directly to the language itself, to learn its nature, peculiarities and 
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idioms. Thisis trueof any language. The object of Americans in gaining 
a knowledge of the German is notsomuch for the sake of its literature as 
for its practical utility in business and social intercourse. We care not so 
much for its grammatical rules as for that mastery of expression which 
comes from the knowledge of words and familiarity with proper idioms. 
The author’s idea is to begin with the language of common conversation, 
first acquiring the power to think and speak in the language, then proceed 
to the rules and laws. This is the common sense method. The book is pre- 
pared with great care, furnishing the student a stock of words and common 
idioms that will enable him to converse with ease and accuracy. The de- 
sirableness of such a book is patent to every one. 


A GERMAN READER. By Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 


The mere announcement that Prof. Whitney has collected prose and 
verse for a reading book, in German, has been sufficient to awake anticipa- 
tions of a work unusually good. The selections embrace some of those 
beautiful fables of Hans Andersen, that bear us back to the fairy land of 
your ownchildhood. There are two hundred and fifty pages of the best 
and most beautiful of Krumacher, Heine, Andersen, Grimm, and oth- 
ers. The notes and vocabulary are wanting in the present edition, but are 
promised during the coming year. 


THE FRONTIER SERIES, Published by Lee & Sheperd. THE CABIN ON THE 
PRAIRIE, by Rey. C.H. Pearson; PLANTING THE WILDERNESS, by James 
D. McCabe, Jr. 

These are two of four volumes which comprise this series. The young 
folks all have great reason to thank the publishers for the attractive, en- 
tertaining books they have in time gone presented. These two are hand- 
some enough in appearance for holiday presents. 

Juvenile literature, within a few years, has become very abundant. Good 
books for children are a necessity, but when there are so many from which 
to choose, it becomes an important question what to read and what not to 
read. These two books are entertaining and instructive. They present 
faithful pictures of the life and trials of the brave men and women who 
drove out the savages from the great West and gave us the foundations of 
the homes we enjoy, and the great country of which we are so justly proud. 
We can not forget the daring deeds and noble sacrifices of our Western 
forefathers, and we are glad, indeed, that the young may learn of them and 
their heroism. Send to Lee & Sheperd, Boston. Price, $1 26. 


WALTON’s ILLUSTKATIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC BY A NATURAL METHOD, 
with Dictation Exercises. Boston: Brewer & Tileston, Geo. N. Jackson, 
General Agent, 13 and 15 State Street, Chicago. 

The plan of this book is indicated by its title. The examples are decidedly 
practical, and it is the most happily illustrated arithmetic we have exam- 
ined. The order in which the subjects are presented is natural. The author 
should be commended for rejecting obsolete or useless matter and methods. 
The plan of reviews kept up throughout the book is highly commendable. 
Constant reviews are essential, and unless the questions are placed in the 
book, teachers are very apt to neglect them. 

We are sorry to see a book so highly commendable in its method and its 
matter, marred by the frequent recurrence of ‘‘ For dictation exercises, see 
key ;”’ and “Note to teachers.” To many this is not a fault, but to us it is. 

Pupils soon get the understanding that a “Key” contains something more 
than ‘“ Dictation Exercises.”’ When we went toschool we did not respect 
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much ateacher who had to usea “ Key.’’ If the teacher used it, we were 
inclined to follow example. If the teacher follows the ‘‘ Note,’’ pupils say 
he does it because the book says so; if he chooses to pursue another plan, 
they say, why does he not do as the book says. In our opinion, all instruc- 
tion to teachers should be placed in aseparate part of the book—or better, 
in a separate book. 

On the whole we are pleased with the book, and feel sure it will come in 
for a fair share of patronage if teachers will but examine it. 
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MERRILL & CO., 


Booksellers and JPublishers, 
NOW ob AST WASHING VON STREET 
Are prepared to furnish Teachers and Pupils and everybody with anything in the 


BOOK AND STATIONERY LINE. 


THEY WILL FORWARD ANY BOOK IN PRINT, BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 
AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 


Teachers visiting the City will be very welcome at 
MERRILL & CO.’S. 


pare 


CS Bs: BS Or STORE, 


No.4 East Washington Street, sire ether aad! May 
TORN? S BLOo=Z. 


—— 


Fen Rea eet en aa Be soe 


DEALER IN 


THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS 


EN eet ee es Oe oY CPs eee CD CD ESE. 
RELIGIOUS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


Blank Books, Paper, Envelopes and Stationery of All Kinds, 
j] Teachers will find it to their interest to call and examine the stock. | 12-tf 
Depository of the Publications of Methodist Book Concern. 


NHLSON & BROWN, 
(Successors to Cole, Nelson & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved School Furniture, 
Office Desks, Church and Hall Settees, &e. 


&as- Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL ACENCY. 


(Formerly managed by Kirkland & Co.) 


Teachers wanting situations, also School Boards and others wanting efficient 
Teachers, should address, with stamp, NELSON & BROWN, 
3m-12 177 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ME. OVPREEFE, SON & Cu.’S 


a> Set Henn Geen kk EA CG) Cant: Ey 


And GUIDE to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


FOR 1is70. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing this new and valuable 
work, free of charge, should address immediately, M. OO KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, Rochester, New York. Tm-12 


SHORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER. 


PHONICS AND PHONETICS.- THE PHONIC ADVOCATE is a sixteen-page 
double-column magazine, with cover, devoted to spelling and writing retorm. 
75 cents per year. Splendid premiums ‘to getters up of clubs. Specimen, 10 cents. 

Address Ss. L. MARROW, Publisher, 
8m-12 30S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EZRA SMITH & CO., of the Indiana School Furniture Works, Richmond, 
were awarded the premium tor dest School Furniture, at the St. Louis Fair, over 
the same kinds of Furniture that had taken the premiums at the Ohio and Indi- 
ana State Fairs. This is the more creditable to them, as they only sent their 
common work, such as they put into orders, and none that was made for show. 
Get the best—the dest is the cheapest. 
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We invite the attention of Teachers to our immense stock of 


THE <> 4D Ha &, 


Embracing eyery department of Literature. We call attention to our New Cata- 
logue of 


STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Which we have just issued. It embraces the titles of all the best and most read- 
able books in the language, which we will mail, postage paid, on application. 


Bees? Special discount to teachers. 
We publish WEST’S SCHOOL REGISTER AND TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOK, 
recommended by the State Board of Education of Indiana. 


B@SsS> When in the city, we would be glad to have Teachers examine our stock 
of Books, &c., &c. 


BOWEN, STEWART & CO., 


18 West Washington Street, 
6m-1 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


3000 Engravings. 1840 pp. Quarte. Trade Price $12. 
190,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


WEBSTER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.—‘‘I say now to our students 
that Webster’s Dictionary—the latest edition, unabridged—is the most useful 
work on English etymology which is accessible to the general student. Presi- 
dent Anderson concurs with me in recommending our under-graduates to ‘ask 
tor Webster’s, and take nothing else.’ ’’—J. H. Gilmore, Prof. Eng. Lang. and Lit. 

MASTERPIECE OF THE CENTURY.—‘‘ The universal standard throughout this 
portion of country is Webster’s Dictionary. The etymology is searching and mi- 
mute; the definitions are clear and accurate; the literary citations are singularly 
apt; the pictorial representations are artistic and beautiful; the typography is 
exquisite. It must be pronounced the masterpiece of the century.’’-— T. A. Parker, 
State Supt Public Schools of Missouri. 

DICTIONARIES IN COURTS OF Law.—“ We notice that our Supreme Court refer 
to Webster’s Dictionary to determine the meaning ot the word factory. Certainly 
no higher authority can be found in such cases than Webster.’’—Legal News. 

“The noblest contribution to science, to literature, and to education, as depend- 
ent on an adequate knowledge of the English language, that the combined labors 
of editors and publishers have yet produced.’’—Prof. Wm. Russell, the Hlocutionist. 

‘“‘This work, well used in a family, will be of more advantage to members 
thereof than hundreds of dollars laid up in money.’’—Alliance Monitor. 

“T was anticipating the greatest itn work of the age, and it seems to me this 
anticipation was not extravagant.’’—J. @. McMynn, Sup’t Pub. Instruction, Wis. 

“Few works evincing such thorough and accurate editorial supervision, have 
ever appeared from the American Press.”’—W. Y. Tribune. 

“The new illustrated Webster is beautiful. It is the dictionary of dictionaries. 
Ihave fallen in love with it. So has my wife, and so have my children.’’—Zon. J. 
O. Pickard, Swp’t Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 

*“‘ Here are an hundred and fourteen thousand words, defined with a clearness, 
fullness, precision and wealth of illustration, that denote the soundest scholar- 
ship, and the most entire fidelity to laborious details.””-—New York Albion. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Also, Just Published, WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 
im 1040 pp.; Octavo; 600 Engravings. Trade Price $6. 1 
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THE LITTLE CHIEF AS A READER. 


Testimony of Prominent Educators. 


YPSILANTI, MICH., Dec. 7, 1868. 

Mr. A. C. SHORTRIDGE—Dear Sir :—I had designed before this to write to you 
concerning the value of the LITTLE CHIEF as a reading book. I use it in the 
Third Primary Department of my school, in which the average age of pupils is 
ten years. The kind and variety of reading matter in the CHIEF seems exactly 
adapted to the tastes of the pupils, and we are all well satisfied with the experi- 
ment. I congratulate you on furnishing such a choice maguzine for children, and 
hope you may be very abundantly rewarded for your editorial labor. 

With great respect, W. ‘H. PAYNE. 
OFFICE OF CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Cleveland, O., Dec. 11, 1868. 

My DEAR MR. SHORTRIDGE:—Enclosed I send you the testimonials of two of 
our teachers, into whose rooms the CHIEF has been introduced asa ‘“ reading 
book.’’ The pupils seem to be very much interested. The principles of elocution 
are much more readily taught, for the pupils are more deeply interested in what 
they read, and consequently the expression will be much more natural. We are 
highly pleased with the November number. Please to send us thirty-two addi- 
tional copies. If you have back numbers, we would hike to commence with the 
November number. If not, send us the December. 

You may expect to hear from us again. With muchrespect, L. W. DAY, 

Principal Brownell Public School. 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 3, 1868. 

The November number of the LITTLE CHIEF has reached us at Brownell street, 
and for two weeks we have thoroughly enjoyed its pleasant pages. If the pres- 
ent number is any criterion of that which will hereafter be furnished us, we shalk 
be entirely satisfied with our reading matter for the year. My pupils are very 
enthusiastic over their littie periodical, pronouncing it ‘‘nice,’’ “ delightful,” 
* splendid,’ ‘just the thing for our little school.” 

Respectfully, SARAH L. ANDREWS. 
CLEVELAND, Dec. %, 1868. 
he LITTLE CHIEF was hailed with great delight as a new reading book by my 
pupils. I find them looking forward with increased pleasure every day to our 
reading hour. Its stories they like, bat the most interest is taken in those pieces 
which. like * Voleanoes,’”’ in the November number, require study—giving them 
much valuable information, for which they search. 
Respectfully, JENNIE SILCOX., 


We will make special terms to Teachers who wish to introduce the CHIEF as a 
Reader in their Schools. 

Each number will contain an original Dialogue and Declamation, besides the 
usual amount of other interesting matter. Send for terms, premium list, etc. 


Address LITTLE CHIEF, 


12 Indianapolis, Indiana, 
RE A RPS EE ES, ETRE FY IE ST OE LIE AS TTS LT SEN ERLE FON METS ED 


p56 FF GF GB SE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to furnish all classes with 
constant employment at home, the whole of the time or for spare moments. Bus- 
iness new, hght and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 
yer evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 

30ys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice may 
send their address, and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To 
such as are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence on, and a copy of 
The People’s Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 3m-12 


A CARD. 


A clergyman, while residing in South America as missionary, discovered a 
safe and simple remedy for the Cure of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease 
of the Urinary and Seminal Organs, and the whole train of disorders brought on 
by baneful and vicious habits. Great numbers have been cured by this noble 
remedy. Prompted by a desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, I will 
send the recipe for preparing and using this medicine, in a sealed envelope, to 
any one who needs it, Free of Charge. Address JOSEPH T, INMAN, |. 

6m-12 Station D, Bible House, New York City. 
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INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 


3 LoCo has ee IN Coreen 5 LL INei a. 


> 


Tuition Free in all Departments. 


Janitor Fee $3.00 per Term. 


Boarding from $3.00 to $4.00 per Week. 


TERMS FOR 1869 AND ’%0: 


UPSin en Greens... scues cone 


September 17th, 1869. 


Laws. Derm®. .:..scieteee November Sth. i869. 


Second Term ........... 


January 3d, 1870. 


Third Werm............./ April Sth, 1870. 
For further information address, 
6m-11 


CYRUS NUTT, D. D., 
President of the University. 


PUBLISHERS, 


131 Washington Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


HILLARD’S READERS. 


(New Series.) 


FIRST READER....... ILLUSTRATED, 
SECOND READER.... 4 
THIRD READER..... Aa 
FOURTH READER... SE 


INTERMEDIATE READER ‘“ 

FIFTH READER 2 With an eriginal 

SIXTH READER Treatise on EKlo- 
cution, by Prof. MARK BAILEY, of 
Yale College. 

WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE 
Spelling Book. 

WORCESTER’S PRIMARY  Spell- 
ing Book. 

ADAM’S SPELLING BOOK for ad- 
vanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 


(Consisting of three books.) 


I—THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC. 

IJ—THE INTELLECTUAL ARITH- 
METIC. 

ITI—THE WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 
The latest and most satisfactory 
series of Arithmetics now before 
the public. 


| WALTON’S DICTATION KXER- 


CISES are supplementary to Wal- 
ton’s Arithmetics. They comprise 
a simple Card, (with or without a 
Sliding-slate,) to be used by the 
pupil, and 

KEYS, Parts Iand II, to be used by 
the teacher only. 


SEA VEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY of the United States, by C. A. GoopRICH 
—a new Edition, entirely re-written, and brought down to the present time 
by W. H. SEAVEY, Principal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston. 

HILLARD’S PRIMARY CHARTS for Reading Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S OUTLINES of Universal History, &e , &c. 


GEO. N. JACKSON, Western Agent, 


With W. B. KEEN & Cooks, 113 and 115 State Street, Chicago, Illinois. | 7-tf 


GLENN'S BLOCK BOOK STORE. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. BLANK BOOKS, SLATES, &c. 


Paper, Envelopes, Ink, Sabbath School, Religious, and Miscellaneous Books, 
Liquid Slating for Blackboards; TEACHERS, SCHOOL TRUSTEES, and ali 


others supplied on the best terms. 


Any Book sent by mail at Catalogue Price. 
Friends and Strangers from the Country always welcome. 


ly-2 


TODD, CARMICHAEL & WILLIAMS, 
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POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


CLAIMED FOR 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Oe 


I 


PARKER & WATSON’S READERS. 


The National Readers challenge comparison in point of Binding, which sur- 
passes in firmness and durability. 

The Illustrations are of the highest order of art. 

The Word-building system for beginners, and the method of teaching Pronun- 
ciation and Elocution, are original and peculiar to these books, and far excel any 
other process for accomplishing the same purpose. 

The Topical arrangement in the higher numbers. 

The fullness and availability of Notes and Biographical Sketches, 

The selection of Literature is unequalled. 

These books are larger and more complete in each grade than any competitor 
in the same number of volumes, containing from 200 to 300 pages more matter, 
which is equivalent to one full additional book. 

Parker and Watson’s Readers have been adopted for exclusive use in five States 
and in more than one hundred large cities. 


Ii. 


MONTEITH’S GEOGRAPHY. 


This series claims pre-eminence for its mechanical excellence: its superior 
Gradation; its wider range of subject; its Object teaching; the beauty, conven- 
ience and accuracy of its Maps (compare with the monotint maps of several com- 
petitors); the arrangement and variety of Map-questions; the completeness and 
convenience of the Statistical Tables; the introduction of Physical Geography as 
part of the regular course; and the new and only satisfactory system of dap 

rawing. 

No aeneent is expected to study all the volumes of the series, but the opportun- 
ity is afforded for seleciion of a complete series, in two, or three volumes, as pre- 
ferred. Five or six advantageous combinations ar® possible. 

Monteith’s Geographies have been adopted for exclusive use by eight States; 
and cities, counties and towns innumerable. 

In the city of New York, where all the leading series are admitted to the 
schools, the books of the Board of Education show that the annual sale of Mon- 
teith considerably exceeds that of all others combined. 


1il. 


DAVIES’ MATHEMATICS. 


Davies’ is the only complete system and the only one that unites the following 
advantages: 

Systemati¢ and philosophical Arrangement; Precision of Statement; Concise- 
ness of Expression; Simplicity and Adaptation of Language; Thoroughness and 
Completeness; Originality and unity of Method: the combination of book and 
Slate—patented; the binding peculiar to the National Series. 

These books are the acknowledged National] Standard in their department, are 
more widely used than any others, and have furnished other authors with the 
best of their material. 

The series is rewritten and entirely new, being brought up to the most ad- 
vanced demands of the time. There is no conflict of editions. 


Sample of the Hducational Bulletin, periodical organ of the Publishers, and a 
copy of the Descriptive Catalogue, containing detailed account of all their issues, 
sent free to teachers on application to the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


New Yerk or Chicago. 
H. D. CABLE, General Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 1m-1 


a 
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HCLHCTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
137 Walnut Street, - -— - Cincinnati. 


Combining, in the highest degree, both merit and economy, this Series has at- 
tained a deserved popularity far greater than any other, having been wholly or 
in part recommended by successive 


State Superintendents of Fourteen States! 
McCUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS 


Have been recently adopted for the Public Schools of 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
St. Louis Mo.; Springfield, Ill.; Toledo, Ohio; St. Joseph, Mo.; Quincy, IIL; 
Madison, Wis.; Carlinville, Dll.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Dubuque, Iowa. And many 
other cities and towns, including 
£1,000 SCHOOLS IN THE STATE OF MARYLAND ALONE! 


MeGH EFEX! S and De WOLE’S SPELLERS are rapidly increasing in pop- 
ularity. 

Ba- De WOLF’S SPELLER has been recently introduced into the Public 
Schools of Indianapolis. 


EG Ao iS 
SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


No Series of Mathematics published has received so general commendation and 
Widely approved use as as this. 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS have been recently introduced, wholly or in part, 


a UNIVERSITIES OF MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA ; 
The Public Schools of 
PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE; FRANKLIN ANP ALLEGHENY OITY, 
PA,; AKRON, OHIO; LEXINGTON, KY,; MILWAUKEE, WIS; 
And Numerous Colleges and Public Schools. 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS are now used, wholly or in part, in Yale College, 
Washington College, Columbia College, University of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, Ohio University 
Indiana chs he a 4 
_ Also, in the Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wheel- 
ing, Reading, Meadville, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Terre Haute, 
Evansville, New Albany, Chicago, Springfield, Cairo, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
FP ee ee City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, St. Joseph, Leavenworth, 

chinson. 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER TOWNS AND CITIES. 
PINNEO’S CRAMMARS, 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars Tinglish Teacher, Guid 
ae * ; , ‘ ; ide to CO - 
ahh in ip Evercises, and False Syntaw are of wide use and fe udtteutiad ara 


ECLECTIC BOUCATIONAL SHRIBS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS! 


HARVEY’S GRAMMARS. 


Harvey’s English Grammar, A Practical Grammar for colleges, 
schools and private students. 

Harvey’s Elementary Grammar, In which both the subject and 
method of teaching it are treated. 


McCUFFEY’S NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 
10 No.’s. 

These Charts, combining the advantages of the Odject, Word and Letter Methods, 
are designed to accompany McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS. The 
ten numbers, including a large Alphabet and the Dfultiplication Table, mounted 
on roller, will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of $2.00. 


WHITE’S SCHOOL RECISTERS. 


I. Common Schoo! Register, Containing both a Daily Record and a 
Term Record, with full and simple directions. It is specially adapted to Country 
Sub-District Schools. By mail, $1. 

AI. Graded School Register, For Graded Schools. It is ruled to per- 
mit monthly footings and reports, with separate spaces for Deportment and At- 
tendance, and can be used sivteen weeks without re-writing names. It contains a 
Daily anda Term Record. By mail, $1.00. 


—>— 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF RAY’S SERIES. 


Ray’s Elements of Astronomy. Beautifully illustrated, and embrae- 
ing the latest discoveries to date of publication. Single Copy, by mail, for exam- 
ination, $2.00. 


Ray’s Avalytic Geometry, Embodying an account of the Modern 
Methods of Abridged Notation. A more thorough and complete presentation of 
the subject than any to which the American student has hitherto had access. 

Single copy by mail for examination, $2.25. 


—ALSO— 


MeceGuifey’s New Eclectic Primer and New Primary Reader 
in Leigh’s Phonotypic Text, An improved method of teaching Primary 
Reading, tried with most satisfactory results in the Public Schools of Boston and 
St. Louis. Descriptive Circulars sent gratis, and single copies for examination 
sent by mail, on receipt of 15 cents for the Primer and 20 cents for the Primary 
Reader. 


Knell & Jones’? Phonic Reader, No.1. The plan of this new work 
conforms to the principles of the Phonic Method, ignoring the names of letters, 
and taking cognizance of their sownds and powers ouly. Single copy for Hxamin- 
ation, 15 cents. 


Schuyler’s Logic, A Clear, Concife Treatise on this Subject, for High 
Schools and Colleges. Single copy for examination, by mail, T% cents. 

pegs Teachers and school oflicers desiring to make a change in Text Books not 
in satisfactory use in their schools, are respectfully invited to correspond with 


the publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


12-tf CINCINNATI. 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co, 


47 & 49 Greene Street, New York, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


WOULD CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


THEY ARE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


_No other Series of School Books has attained so wide a circulation in so short a 
time, or received the approval of so many educators, in all parts of the United 
States. Among the most prominent books of this POPULAR SERIES, are 


THE UNION READERS AND SPELLERS. 


The Union Readers are not a revision of any former Series of Sanders’ 
Readers. They are entirely new in matter and illustrations. 

In Orthography and Orthoepy, this Series conforms to WEBSTER’S NEWLY 
ILLUSTRATED AND REVISED DICTIONARIES. 


ROBINSON’S COMPLETE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


With the improvements and additions recently made, this Series is the most 
complete, scientific, and practical of the kind published in this country. The 
books are graded to the wants of Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Normal and 
High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


KERL’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 


For simplicity, clearness, comprehensiveness, analysis, freshness, science, 
method, and practical utility, this Series of English Grammars is unrivalled. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


New Editions of the PRIMARY, COMMON SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL, 
ACADEMIC, and COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARIES have been issued, con- 
taining important ADDITIONS and IMPROVEMENTS, and copiously illustrated. 


SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS. 


New Standard Edition, Revised, Improved, and newly, Engraved. Over One 
Million are sold annually. The style of Penmanship is peculiarly suited to Busi- 
ness; hence it is taught in all the Commercial Colleges. 

I. P. B, & Co., also manufacture the celebrated 


SPENCERIAN DOUBLE ELASTIC STEEL PENS. 


These pens are used in all the principal COMMERCIAL COLLEGES in the 
UNITED STATES, and Canes by Accountants, Teachers, Officials, and Corres- 
ondents the Best Pens manufactured. Sample Cards, contain all the 
fourteen Numbers, price 25 cents. They also publish 


Well’s Natural Science, Kiddle’s New Hlementary Astronomy, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-keeping, Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, Townsend’s Analytical Chart of the Con- - 
Mantilla’s Spanish Readers, stitution of the United States, 

Colton’s Geographies, Townscend’s Analysis of Civil Govern- 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany, ment, 

Gray’s Botanical Series, | Woodbury’s German Series, etc. 


B@S~Teachers and School Officers are: invited to correspond with us freely, and 
send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circular. Address, 
M. Re. BARNARD, 
S General Agent for I. P. B. & Co., 
Office at Bowen, Stewart & Co.’s. [tf] INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY. 


The attention of Teachers and School-Officers is respectfully invited to 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers. 


It is believed that this series is unexcelled in freshness, attractiveness and vari- 
ety of matter; in systematic gradation trom the simplest to the more dificult 
words and lessons; in conformity to the most approved methods of teaching ; in 
appropriate illustrations ; in mechanical execution; smoothness and jirmness of 
paper and durability of binding. 

The Series for Common Schools is complete in five numbers. The first book of 
the Series is the PRIMER; the second, the FirST READER; the third, the SECOND 
READER, &C. 


The retail prices of these, as established by the leading booksellers in the West, 
are as follows: 


First Book of the Series—Primer...........2..s.00: eins S0aaD 
Second Book of the Series—First Reader..................220. 30 
Third Book of the Series—Second Reader.................0e0- 50 
Fourth Book of the Series—Third Reader........05. .......-+. Wt) 
Fifth Book of tl.e Series—Fourth Reader..... SB tibetan Ot 1 2 


To these are added a Fifth and a Sixth Reader, for rhetorical exercises in High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges, but are not required for a full course of read- 
ing in Common Schools. 


I., P., B. & Co. have just published 


KERDS COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


Price, $1.25. 


By SIMON KERL, author of the English Grammars, in which the study of 
Grammar is made a most interesting pursuit. 


This mew Rhetoric is a simple, concise, progressive, thorough, and practical 
work, ON A NEW PLAN. It occupies an intermediate position between common 
grammar and higher rhetoric, embodying from each what is practically most 
useful to the writer. It aims to make the student inventive as well as critical, 
to qualify him for prompt and proper expression in discharging the common du- 
ties of life, to guard and refine his taste in the general pursuit or literature, and 
to aid him in his own literary productions. 

The foregoing book, and the “ First Lessons in Grammar,’’ when studied to- 
gether, will furnish an elementary course on the English language, or a course of 
Grammar, Composition, and Rhetoric, that is quite suflicient for Common Schools. 


The same book, and the *‘ Common-School Grammar,’”’? when studied together, 
will furnish un advanced course on the English Language, or a course of Gram- 
mar, Composttion, and Rhetoric, that is sufficient for the great majority of Acad- 
emies and Colleges. 


Special terms for the introduction of the above. Single copies for examination, 
or other information, may be had by addressing 


Mm. R. BARNARD, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
10-tf Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE GERMAN-ENGLISH GUIDE, 


4 EING a Complete Practical Grammar of the English Language for 
Germans, and the German Language for those Speaking English. 


By HENRY DOERNER, Professor of German. 


This work has been prepared with special regard to American Schools. It meets the 
wants of Academies and of Colleges, as well as those of the Common Schools, in which Ger- 
man as well as English istaught. It can be used by Germans who wish to study the En- 
glish language, and by Ang'o-Americans who desire a knowledge of the German tongue, 
since the grammar of the two languages is treated of both in German and English. In this 
way it Supplies the learner with a practical grammar of his mo: her tongue, and at the same 


time serves as a grammar and exercise boak of the additional language, which he desires 
to learn. 


The distinguishing features of this work are: 

Ist. It embodies most recent discoveries in grammatical analysis. 2nd. The student 
finds ready to his hand the most approved orthepy. 3rd. The natural method of teaching 
languages is here observed more closely and its requirements are more studiouslv fulfilled 
than any other work of the kind heretofore publishel. 4th. Not syntactical dependence 
and arrangement merely, but the most elegant forms of expression attainable by the author 
have been Ssolicitously wrought out, and here presentel as models for the young pupil. 
5th. Beneath the exercises, aphorisms and proverbs with which the work abounds, the 
most cursory glance cannot fail to discover a highly practical, moral tone, which must exert 
a very wholesome influence upon the young student. 

B@S"The publishers solicit a critical examination of this valuable educational work. 


Part First, $6.50 per Dozen. Part Second will be ready by Aug., 1869. 
COPIES SENT TO TEACHERS, BY MAIL, FOR 30 CTS: 


DRA WIN G. 


COURSE of Systematic and Progressive Drawing, in six parts, And 
Teacher’s Guide. 


By ROBERT DEMCKER, Professor of Drawing. 


Four Additional Parts, for Academies and High Schools, will be 
Ready about July. 


This work is peculiarly adapted to the present stage of educational science. Itis nota 
promiscuous selection of easy sketches—nothing of the sort—but it is a guide through a 
course of exercises such as are best adapted to develop and strengthen the faculties indis- 
pensable to the genius in drawing—the original draughtsman. 

It is claimed by the author, that these faculties are not strengthened, nor even excited, 
by merely requiring the pupil to imitate a given model or picture. Consequently the 
author has required that the teacher shall, by the most simple beginnings, the most natur- 
al advances and suggestive questioning, draw out, educe the principles of drawing from the 
scholar himself; thus necessitating that in so far as he draws at all, he draws as a Self- 
artist. 

The six parts are so constructed as to meet the wants of teachers in the several grades of 
Common Schools. ‘ 

PART I—contains exercises by which teachers may train very young scholarsin the 
close observation of position direction and distance. PRT II—for the next grade of 
scholar, treats of comparison of lines and areas, witb simple undivided curves. PART III— 
gives also constructive drawing. PART IV—treats of the units of measure and of propor- 
tion, platting, map drawing, and of vegetable forms. PART V—contains divisions of areas 
of more complex figures, also vegetable and animal forms. PART VI—for the highest 
grades, gives distinctive forms of crystals, geometry, mosaic work, plants, animals, and 
architecture; also the fandamental laws of perspective. 


Part Ist, per dozen $3,753 2d, 4.253 3d, 4.755 4th, 5.505 Sth, 6.00; 
6th, 7.00; Teachers’ Guide, $2.75 per dozen. 
SENT TO TEACHERS BY MAIL, (Prepaid.) 
Part Ist, 30¢e. 2ad, 30c. 3rd, 40c. 4th, 45c. 5th, 50c. 6th, 60¢. Guide 20c. 
The Complete Set sent by Hepress, $2.25; By Mail, (prepaid,) $2.70, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


EHRGOTT, FROBRIGER & CO., 
 _. Pribliskers, DB ta 
S. W. Cet. Fotrth and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Oo. 
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RELIABLE AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


a 


QUACKENBOS’S ARITHMETICS. 
ign tet le Ve Peg ey pep A Se ee $1.00. 
DA Sea GR ea s/re etre Soe soo dd Vas Ob ka chee bao RER 45. 
RISE RET re eee ir. oda t ek kd oie leek sec mtas 40. 


Practical Arithmetics for a practical age, by a living Author and a live Teacher.— 
Adopted for the Public Schools of Zoledo, Brooklyn, Albany, Syracuse, New York City, 
and hundreds of the best schools in the country. Metric System; Gold and Green 
backs, U. 8. Securities, Life and Accident Insurance, Stock Jobbing, &e. 

Send for Circular containing the unqualified recommendation of many eminent educators 


QUACKENBOS’S GRAMMARS. 


An Enelish Grapimranas€ o,3 eon Zoo de. oe: ... $1.00. 
Hirsh Book. im Grammars wissen dui dere eee 79! 50. 


These books are clear, condensed and consistent; brief in definitions and rales; happy 
in illustrations: practical in application of principles; philosophical in arrangement; 
bold in reform; full and clear in explanation of difficult constructions; make Grammar 
easy and interesting to pupils, and its t.aching @ positive pleasure. Such is the testi- 
many of our dest educators, as shown by their published letters in our circular. 


QUACKENBOS’S HISTORIES. 


Illustrated School History of the United States, brought 


AG WR TOL SOOT AIG Or Ee ee oo ae obo « $2.00. 
Elementary History of the United States, brought down 
GO LAG Fr OR eh a antes aan aai na baciens ee 75 cts. 


Quackenbos’s History of the United States is everywhere used and everywhere com- 
mended. It is the text-book officially adopted and used by the States of California, Mis- 
souri, and West Virginia; the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New Orleans, Lexington, St. 
Paul, Syracuse, &c. Hosts of recommendations published in our Circular. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Ey ee es res ST eae Vlad lean ted $0.90 cts. 
TRteTined IflGee oe to coy Ved ts Ragas thin ddet 1.50 
CA as BCROOL tab os click aidc cau Md WlAeeHiy aaa8 1.75 


These books have been standards in our Public and Private Schools too long to need any 
farther commendations. The Grammar School, Intermediate, and Primary, have recently 
undergone a rigid revision, have been brought up to date, and now appear in a new and 


improved form, with the most magnijicent Maps ever presented in a school-book to the 
American public. 


A Pamphlet setting forth tue distinctive features of this unequaled Series, and the 
strongest kind of endorsements, will be mailed, post-paid, to any one applying for it. 


In connection with the above standard books, we would call attention to 


Prof. Harkness’s Series of Latin and Greek Text-Books, 


Extensively used in High Schools, Academies and Colleges throughout the country. 


Specimen copies of these Standard Books mailed, post paid, to Teachers and School Offi- 
cers on receipt of one-half the above-named price. 


Favorable terms made for introduction. 


For Circulars of any of the above-named publications, or information concerning other 
Text-Books published by D. Appleton & Co., address 


CHAS. E. LANE, 
Ag’t for Indiana, 
P. O. Box 1367, Inp1anaPo.is, IND. 
Office at Bowen, Stewart & Co.’s, 2-tf 
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WILLSON’S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SERIES 


—Or— 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Primary Speller:...... ie Poneigs f Sec bleee cee etree 80 pages, 56 cuts, $0 15 
Larger Speller...... Pena sh Chie esos vice oi eee senate 168 pages, 36 cuts, 35 
Primer, (First Book of Reading Series)............ 48 pages, 107 cuts, 25 
First Reader, (Second Book of Reading Series).... 84 pages, 132 cuts, 40 
Second Reader, (Third Book of Reading Series) ...154 pages, 100 cuts, 60 
Int. Third Reader, (Fourth Book Reading Series) .216 pages, 77 cuts, 80 
Third Reader, (Fifth Rook of Reading Series)..... 264 pages, 142 cuts, 90 


Int. Fourth Reader, (Sixth Book Reading Series) .312 pages, 65 cuts, 1 10 
Fourth Reader, (Seventh Book of Reading Series)360 pages, 164 cuts, 1 35 
Fifth Reader, (Eighth Book of Reading Series)... .540 pages, 208 cuts, 1 80 


These Readers, although first published only seven years ago, have proved to 
the satisiaction of prominent educators that Skill in Reading and a knowledge ot 
the Natural Sciences can be acquired at the same time. 


They have already been officially adopted by the following States, viz: Indiana, 
Kansas, California, Nevada, and Maryland. The State Board of Education ot 
California have recently readopted Willson’s Readers for a period of four years. 
ree have been oflicially recommended in Oregon, Washington Territory and 

tah, 


Hon. John Swett, State Superintendent of California, says: ‘‘Willson’s Readers 
and Spellers have stood the test of the school-room, and have exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations of those who favored their adoption. A great majority of 
the teachers are fully satisfied that Willson’s Readers mark a new era in common 
school instruction. By the children, whose keen perceptions, unbiased by prej- 
udices, often lead to the very best conclusions, these Readers have been hailed 
with universal delight.”’ 


The Hon. Isaac T. Goodnow, State Superintendent of Kansas, says: ‘‘Consider- 
ing the amount of reading matter, illustrations, paper, and style of binding, they 
are the cheapest Readers extant.’’ 


The Hon. L. Van Bokkelen, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ma- 
ryland, says: ‘‘My apprehension lest they should prove better adapted for teach- 
ing Natural History than for elocutionary reading, has been removed, and it 

ives me pleasure to say that Iam convinced that while making good elocution— 
ists, valuable information is imparted to the children by the use of this series.’’ 

The Hon. Edward Ballard, Superintendent of Common-Schools, State of Maine, 
says: ‘‘ Whoever uses these works according to the plan of the author, will find 
them among the most valuable auxiliaries in this part of education. Their vari- 
ous merits entitle them to wide circulation.”’ 

The Hon. Dayid N. Camp, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Con- 
necticut, says: ‘‘ These Readers seem so constructed and arranged as to avoid 
the objections which have before been raised to ‘Scientific Readers,’ and to com- 
bine all that is necessary in Elementary Instruction in Reading, and in the prin- 
ciples of Elocution, with systematic instruction in Natural Science.”’ 

A beautiful Pictorial Circular, containing sample pages, and a full description 


WILLSON’S READERS AND SPELLERS 


sent on application. Teachers and School Officers desiring to introduce the above 
books are requested to correspond with 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YORK. 
Or W. P. ROGERS, Ag’t for Indiana, 
tf P. O. Box 20, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


1. FRENCH'S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


CoMPLETING THE AUTHOR’s CouRsE OF WRITTEN: ARTHMETIO 
FoR ComMMON SCHOOLS. 


This book furnishes a complete course of study in the subject of Written 
or Slate Arithmetic for Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense has been spared in its preparation ; 
and in all the essential points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet published. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, embracing in their order, the 
subjects of Integers, Decimals, Compound Numbers, Factors and Multiples, 
Fractions, Converse Operations, Percentage, Proportions, Powers and Roots, 
Progressions, Mensuration, and Examination and Miscellaneous Problems, 
the whole followed by a Manual of Methods and Suggestions for the use of 
Teachers. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with cuts and diagrams, and in styles 
of type and mechanical execution it challenges comparison. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is especially invited to the 
many new and valuable features of this work. The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the same subject are the result of 
long experience, extended observation, careful study, and a thorough ac- 
quaintance both with schools and business ; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching that shall result in making (what all previ- 
ous methods have failed % do) good, practical Arithmeticians. 


Price $1. Liberal Terms for Examination or Introduction. 


Dr. French’s full series consists of the following books : 


I. First Lessons in Numbers, i6mo. 40 cents. 

Iie Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate. 16mo. 50 cents. 
Fit, Mental Arithmetic. (In Press.) 

IV. Common School Arithmetic. 12mo. $1. 

V. Academic Arithmetic. (In preparation.) 


— o> o~— 


2. NO. VI. OF HARPER'S WRITING-BOOKS. 


WITH 


MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS. 


COMPLETING THE COMMON SCHOOL COURSE OF THIS. SERIES. 


Teachers are well aware that children are fond of making pictures,.and 
that exercises in drawing improve a person’s. hand-writing, and. vice versa. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into schools, because no suitable 
books could be obtained, and few teachers are competent, without a book, to 
give instruction in the art; these books, however, are successfully used in 
schools whose teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of Penmanship, easily acquired 
and rapidly written. Tne ‘‘helps’ to the acquisition of this system are sim- 
ple and valuable, and the system is what its name indicates, ‘‘ symmetrical” 
—every letter being formed upon geometrical principles of unvarying pro- 

ortions. 

* The drawing-lessons commence with straight lines of the same slope as 
the main lines of the writing, and progress, step by step, through. straight 
and curved lines, geometrical forms, architecture and foliage, perspective, 
figures of animals, persons, ete. Rules and directions are printed upon the 
cover of each book, making each number complete in itself. 


Price per Dozen, $2. Liberal Terms for Introduction. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
tf Franklin Square, New York. 


W. P. ROGERS, P. O. Box 20, Inpranaporis, IND., 
General Agent for introduction, of Harper & Brothers’ books, in Indiana. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Corner of Meridian and Circle Streeis, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


W. W. DOWLING, President, SCOTT BUTLER, Secretary, 
JOHN G. DOUGHTY. Superintendent. 


———- 


HIS Establishment has recently been organized under a Joint Stock Com- 
pany, for the purpose of Building up a FIRST CLASS 


JOB, NEWSPAPER, BOOK AND MAGAZINE PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Having extended facilities we are now ready to coi€ract for any description of 
Printing. For the reliability of the Establishment to fill all contracts they may 
enter into with publishers, we would refer to some of the principal Stockholders 
in the Concern, among whom are 


W. W. DOWLING, Publisher of ** The Little Sower,”’ “Morning Wateh,” é&c. 


ELIJAH GOODWIN, Publisher of ‘‘The Mother’s Monitor,’ ‘* Christian Monitor,’ 
and “The American Housewife.” 

HON. G. W. HOSS, Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Publisher of 
“The Indiana School Journal.’’ 

PROF. A. C. SHORTRIDGE, Superintendent of the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
and Publisher of ‘The Little Chief,’ ** The Indiana Teacher,” &c. 


OVID BUTLER, President Board of Directors North Western Christian University. 
J. £. DOWNEY, Of the Publishers of ‘“Beharreil’s Biblical Biography.” 


It is the desire of the Stockholders to make this Establishment one of the first of 
the kind in the West, in point of Capacity for doing work and quality of the work 
done. How far they have already succeeded in accomplishing this result may be 
uae from the number of regular publications which they are issuing, among 
which are 


THE NORTH WESTERN FARMER, 

THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
THE INDIANA TEACHER, 
THE LITTLE SOWER, 
THE LITTLE CHIEF, 
THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 
THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE, 
THE MOTHER’S MONITOR, 
THE LITERARY RECORD 
THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR, 
THE MORNING WATCE. 
&e., &e., &e. 


Those desiring any description of printing done, are invited to give us a call, and 


ESTIMATES WILL BE MADE WITH PLEASURE. 


Among the Stockholders are some of the BEST PRACTICAL PRINTERS in the 
city, who have charge of the mechanical department. Parties at a distance 
desirous of any information upon points connected with the business are invited to 
correspond freely. Addres¢ 


THE INDIANAPOLIS PRINTING AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


 €UyYoT’s: 
Series of Geog 


EMBRACING THE FOLL Pe a : 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 
INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY: A Study of Form and Location. 
COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY: A General View of the Continents and all 
the Principal Countries of the Earth. 
GUYOT'S GEOGRAPHIES will be sent for examination by mail, post paid, to any address, on 


receipt of 60 cents for the ‘Introduction; 40 cents for the ** Elementary: 80 cents for the 
** Intermediate,” and $1.25 for the **Common School” book. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
The Great Revolution ia (Geographical Teaching! = The New System Triumphant !! 
1,000,000 Copies Soidt 


Public Schools, District Schools, Union Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, Semina- 
ries, Academies, and High Schools in every State in the Union have adopted and 
are now using Guyot’s Geographical Text-books, with entire-satisfaction. 

—_—_—_—_—__—§_e@oe-——__—_ 


Characteristics of Gacave Geographies. 

The material points in which Prof. Guyot’s Geographies differ widely 
from all other series, ang to which your attention is specially invited are 
the following: 

1. They teach the pupil to consider the Globe as formed by nature—called Physical 
Geography—as first in importance. 

2. To consider Man in his associated capacity—called Political Geography—as 
second in importance. 

3. They show that the Geography of Nature, primarily controls the Geography of 
Man, and, therefore, that Political Geography cannot be intelligibly studied inde- 
pendently of Physical Geography. 

4. In accordance with this view, the text and maps are arranged so as to advance 
the study of Physical and Political Geography simultaneously. 

5. Geography is taught as a science and its topics presented in their natural order 
of dependence: 1. Position on the Earth. 2. Size and Contour, Surface Eleva- 
tions. 4. Inland Waters. 5. Climate. 6. Vegetation. — 7. Otis, 8. Man. 

Distribution of Man in his associated capacity. 

6. By generalizing facts, of surface, soil, climate and productions in describing 
peat States, and omitting to repeat facts which are common to a whole group or 

ction, the study of Geography is made less tiresome to the young. 

7. The texts evince a knowledge of the science of education, by uniformly adapt- 
ing the mode of instruction to the laws of mental aw akening and growth. 

8. Colors are employed to represent surfuce elecutions ; political boundaries are marked 
by colored lines. 

9. While learning the size and form of nataral and political divisions, the pupil 
Coes not depend on the old mode of verbal description and surface coloring, but is 
tnught to construct these divisions, because what he sees with his eyes and constructs 
with his hands, will be easily remembered. 

10. By simple, systematic instructions in map-drawing placed in the body of the 
texts, very young pupils can determine the size, and construct the form of any State 
or country as readily and accurately as they can solve a simple problem in intellectual 
arithmetic. 

1. They so classify and arrange all the vsefui tacts of Geography, that they are 
conveniently taught, easily acquired and remembered, and advantageously applied. 


“"" HADLEY, HILL & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
41 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


AVE Ee S 
NATURAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


_—_ 2-er- ane omnemennaand 


FELTER’S FIRST LESSONS. 


FELTER’S FIRST LESSONS. With more than sixty Engravings, executed in the highest style of 

the art, from original designs, by the best artists. : 
FELTER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Illustrated. Mental and Written Arithmetic, in Alternate Ex- 
ercises, with and without Answers. 

FELTER’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER’S INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. An Elementary Written Arithmetic, including the 
Fundamental Rules, United States Money, Denominate Numbers, and a Short Course on Fractions 
and Interest. 

FELTER’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


FELTER’S GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. PartI. Review of the Intermediate. Part II. An- 
alytical and Practical Treatment of Subjects necessary in a Commercial and Practical Education. 
Part ITI. Life Insurance, Progressions, Permutations, etc. With and without Answers. 


FELTER’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Intermediate; and Part IMof GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, bound 
in one volume. With Answers. 
. FELTER’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Menta) Exercises, with Blackboard Illustrations. 


FELTER’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 
FELTER’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, for Teacurers. Methods of Oral Class and Individual In- 
struction. 
{28 Copies for examination will be sent to any address, on receipt of Fifteen Cents for FIRST 
. LESSONS, orn PRIMARY, Fifty Cents for INTERMEDIATE or GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, and Twenty- 
five Cents for INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


———————--O-> 


How do FELTER’S ARITHMETICS differ from others ? 


[.—In the lower books, Mental aud Slate Exercises are introduced simultaneously. 

If.—They develop the idea of Numbers by means of Objects and Jlustrations. 

I11.—They do not tax the memory of the young pupil in committing abstract definitions, and, to him, 
meaningless rules. 

[V.—All problems are solved by Analysis; all rutes are deduced from the Analysis. 

V. —They present so great a number and variety of examples, that the progress of the pupil is both 
natural and thorough. 

V1I.—The Reviews and Test Questions are so systematically arranged, that the utmost thoroughness 
can be secured, without the annoyance of *“* turning pupils back,” to be driven over the same 
ground by forced marches. 

VII.—The Metric System is thoroughly treated. 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS FROM PRACTICAL TEACHERS, 
AND PAMPHLET ON ARITHMETICAL TEACHING, SENT ON APPLICATION. 


HADLEY, HILL & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
41 Madison Street, CHICAGO. * 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


+ 


Tun. FOUBLIS EBD, 


COOLEY’S TEXT BOOK OF CHEMISTRY: 


AN ACCURATE, MODERN AND SYSTEMATIC EXPLANATION 


OF THE 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE, ADAPTED TO USE IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By LE ROY C. COOLRY, A.M, Professor of Natural Science in New York State Normal School. 

One Vol. 12mo., with numerous illustrations, uniform with ‘‘Cooley’s Natural Philosophy. - . $1.25. 


This volume is designed to be a Text-Book of Chemistry, suited to the wants of High-Schools and 
Academies. 1—It contains no more than can be mastered by average classes in the time usually given 
to the study of Chemistry. 2—It is thoroughly systematized; the order and development of subjects is 
thought to be logical, and the arrangement of topics especially adapted to the best methods of con- 
ducting the exercises of the class-room. 3—It is written in accordance with modern theories, and it 
fairly represents the present state of the science as far as the elementary character will permit. 


COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE TEXT-BOOK. 


One Vol. 12mo.. with numerous illustrations. Price, - - - - $1.56 

From the numerous letters received from Teachers using COOLEY’S NATURAL ba 
we select the following, from JacoB 8. MosueEr, Professor of Chemistry in Albany Academy: 

**Lam indebted for a copy of Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, for which I have delayed acknowledg 
ment until [ could speak from a practical acquaintance with it; now that I have had one class complete 
the book in course, I find it to have the following advantages: 

I,.—It is well adapted as a class-book, containing neither too much nor too little of the subjects 
treated of; these are well selected, leaving out some which every teacher looks upon with dread (Po- 
larization, for example.) for every teacher knows how impossible it is to make them of practical use to 
a class in Philosophy. 

Il.—Its logical arrangement, the plan of which is original. There is a certain amount which can be 
learned by rote. and ought to be; each new fact thus learned has a logical sequence to the one last 
before 1t, and the student is never asked to commit a definition before he has had its explanation ; this 
brings the definitions at the end instead of the beginning—a variation which will be appreciated by 
those who use the book. 

IIf.—The practical and common sense manner in which the subjects are treated. This is so marked, 
that some exceedingly difficult matters are reduced to great simplicity, Readers interested in know- 
ing to what extent this really valuable feature is carried, should examine Vis Viva, Variations of Bar- 
ometric Pressure, Theory of Vibrations, &c. 

1V.—The new matter in the volume entitles it to more than a passing notice. The method of regis- 
tering vibrations by their own movements—origipal with the author, and now first announced in a 
Text-Book—is a marvel of ingenuity aud simplicity. The whole volume is stamped with originality, 
and bears the mark of an independent thinker as well as close student. 

Take it all in all, it is the best book of the kind that is now in use. I speak from a somewhat exten - 
sive acquaintance, having had a new book for nearly each new class in the Academy. Iam happy to 
say that this book fills a want we have long felt, and will be continued in the classes under my charge. 

Iam, very truly yours, ; JACOB 8S. MOSHER, 
Sept.7, 1869 — Professor Chemistry, Albany Academy. 


The above books sent to Teachers for examination, post-paid, on receipt of two-thirds ot the prices 


“ HADLEY, HILL & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
41 Madison Street, CHICAGO! 


FOR THE SCHOOL OR FAMILY. 


PERCE’S MACNETIC CLOBES. 


STYLES AND PRICES, 
Ploppier 
m inches 


5 Plain Stand........ $ 6.00 

5 Semi-Meridian. .... 8.00 

THE ONLY GLOBES 7 Plain Stands: ives... 12.00 
és Semi-Meridian...... 15.00 ° 

F Full Meridian....... 25.00 

: 12 Pastime Stan. ,oc..cs. 20.00 

That Correetly 12 Semi-Meridian...... 25.00 

12 Full Meridian. ....... 35.00 

Library style. splendidly 


MOUITGd soe eg LOD 


Extra Magnetic Objects 
for Perce’s Globes. 
[.—* Animals of all Climates.” 
Elegantly colored, and mounted 
on Magnets. 1. Giraffe; 72. 
American Buffalo, or Bison; 3. 
Camel; + Whale; 5. Hippo- 
potarmus; 6. Gorilla; 7. Seal. 
8. Tiger; 9. Reindeer: 10, Musk 
Ox: 11. Llama; 12. Kangaroo. 

PRICE, $1.25. 
{f.— National Flags.” Beauti- 
fully and correctly colored. and 
mounted on Magnets, 
PRICE, $1.50. 

t2F"These Objects are packed 
securely in neat, paper boxes. 
and will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. 


HADLEY, HILL & 00. 41 Madison Street, Chicago. 


lilustrate Attraction 
of Gravitation | 


No Sebool ean afford to do 


without them. 


a 


Guyot’s Physical Wall Maps 


MO’ “See OO Lss 


“GUYOT’S MAPS are jucompagably superior.”—Prof. L. AGASSIZ. 


—=9 
SERIES No. i. a a SERIES No. 3. 
, au j « NBT | Map of the United States. Map of North America, 
Ma a Labatt Pgh vee Belem eet ay whe p> ay of again America, Map of Cent’l Europe. 
M: gi) 2 ) oe | Map of Asia Map of Africa. 
\ Ss [ P ST LGS osc 6 cyan okt galh re aude eee 5 t | ‘ ‘ny 2 ] , y, 
Mee or PAM Cane idlcc) coon ww | MABE Murope,, | Map ofthe Wor 
re , Je Bm ENFIW Ne fe ee eeeer eee re | 18) : . 22 as 
7 P 3 ee was pd bd eden « « Sie Ula salmaaa ph 8 o | PER SET, $18.00, Put up ina neat portfolio. 
Map, of :A fries. : cactiy imine. ts Bite eal eeemets 3, 6 50 | The Common Schoo! Series 
Map.of Central Muvope tee asta ee 8 50 Length of Roller, Depth of Map 
Map" of OC Camiicatia te. (> he setae nit nite are «2 5 00 | The pores TAT OR tare. oe 64 in. 48in. 
The Hemispneres oss en e 53 in 330 
SERIES No. 2 North Americ 3 in, in 
. ° MNorihPAmericay 7 Ae is. 244 28 in. 32 
Map of the Unitetl States 0.0. ssmuc eee $400 | South America.............. 28 in S ne 
Map ot North America, se..6 soe ste eee 4 50 pee ROM ee sae. be 28 in. 32 in. 
Map of South America ..........2.0...05.. YER) Am BS SE EAS RRS te) pg 43 in. 25 in. 
Map of Europes. ccinge cra. de. > 2 epee enn es 4 50 | The World (Merc. Projec.).. 36 in. 25 in. 
ie of rome alhida\> sa faim get. « 2 ohana Be f ue erate Hurope.. ai diwen sabes 36 in. 25 in. 
ap ea a ee at i ale Rigen Lindi 9 ke IY ODMG. uc 2.5 bee ee eee 36 in. Q5 in. 
Map ot Oceanic 1. nets «sceptics lab ie ° 00 Austratia and Oceanica..... 36 in. 95 in. 
Map. of, the Hemispheres... o5.ishcuier at4ves of i 50 PER SET. $25. Packed ina neat box. 


The Common School Series hasbeen prepared by the celebrated Geographer, Prof. Arnold Guyot. 
especially for the use of the Public Schools of all grades. It will be found especially useful in District 


Schools, as the Maps are of a convenient size, and are put up ina handy package. suitable both tor 
safe transportation and future preservation and use. 


Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Se nies (oa Series No. 3, and the Common School Series) 
can be selected, if a full set 1s not required. 


A KEY TO GUYOT’S MAPS. One Volume, net price, 75 cents. 

CLASSICAL MA Map of the Roman Empire, net price, $15.00; Map of Ancient 
zreece, with Plan ut the City of Athens, $15; Map of Italia, with Plan of the 
City of Rome, $15. The Classica] Maps will be sold Separately, if desired. 

GUYOT’S MAP DRAWING CARDS. Plain paper, nine in a set. Price. 75 cts. 


All communications with reference to GUYOT’S MAPS should be addressed. 


HADLEY, HILL & CO., 
41 "Madison Street, "CHICAGO. 


This new and complete Desk, combining d 
pearance, With ease and comfort to the pt 
ing back, is superior to any ever offered 
ation of it by School Boards and othe) 
selecting other patterns. <A very f 
Circular will be sent on applicatt 

styles or more of School Teach 
HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATIN 
This Slating makes a surface which riva 
black, never crumbles, and remains hard an 
to any kind of board or wall. Put up in tin 
Express. 
All objections overcome in the use of 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Apparatus, and e 
outfit of the School-room, kept on hand a 


Address A. 


9-6t 


Church, Academy, Factory, Farm, 
Metal (copper and tin), warranted in q 
with our Patent Improved Rotating Hi: 


ly-6 102 ¢ 


J owe. GE 


Mrerchan?t 


AND DEA 

RHEADY MAD 

N Ia % _ ee 
Gents’ Hurni 
TRUNKS ANH 

No. 35 Hast Was 


7-tf INDIANAPQ 


[USIC STORE, : 
ssa 1854, in nu 


5S HOUSE creme 


is, Indiana. 


‘SNOUCOTAN 


tensive stock of First Class 


MELODEONS, 


greatly Reduced Prices. 


LHUAS 


“VISOW 


RATED MASON & HAMLIN 
ANS. 


xchange for New Ones. 


short notice in any part of the State. 


